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The Argument for State Railroad Ownership. 


[Document submitted to Parliament by the Prussian Government 
with a bill to authorize the acquisition of several private rail- 
roads by the State. ] 


(Translated for the Railroad Gazette.) 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 229.] 


Il. 

ADVANTAGES OF A SINGLE ADMINISTRATION OF ALL 
THE RAILROADS OF THE COUNTRY WITH REGARD TO 
CONSTRUCTION. 

(a.) DISADVANTAGES OF COMPETITION IN BUILDING. 

The advantages of complete unity in the management and 
operation of an extended railroad system controlling traffic 
territory enclosed within state lines, compared ‘with the 
economical disadvantages resulting from the piecemeal 
direction of different managements strung together without 
system, are so considerable that they not only outweigh the 
highly jauded but supposititious advantages of competition, 
but, in the end, cannot be dispensed with without carlows 
economical injury to the country concerned. 

This question we can now leave, to discuss the enormous 
waste of the national wealth which is caused by the com- 
ae construction of different railroads in the same traffic 

istrict. As soon as the system of leading railroads in the 

interior can be regarded as | sige nearly complete, such 
capital as may be invested in the construction of superfluous 
roads may be regarded as lost, without taking into account 
sums that may in the future be thrown away on the con- 
struction of unnecessary competing lines. though it is 
hardly possible to estimate the amount of money thus 
wasted, stil] the loss and the waste of national wealth thus 
occasioned must not be underrated. Many and extensive 
lines, numerous and costly structures (bridges, stations, etc.) 
have been constructed at an expense of hundreds of millions 
{of marks], solely to insure the independent development of 
already-established enterprises, or in order to exercise compe- 
tition, or to meet competition that may have arisen. Although 
we cannot regard all these works as absolutely unproductive, 
they nevertheless entail a deplorable waste of the national 
wealth, as the money expended on them has been withdrawn 
from other and more useful public enterprises. 

With these direct losses, entailed by competitive railroad 
construction, these evil consequences are by no means at an 
end. The hasty and precipitate competition of the different 
railroads has contributed not a little to the over-production 
from which our commerce and industry still suffer, and may 
long be subject to. Innumerable industries are to a great 
extent dependent on railroad construction and operation, so 
that over-production in this a naturally recoils on 
the manufacturing interests. This precipitation, the hurried 
competitive construction, the excessive production of rail- 
road supplies, have disarranged the stan by which the 
norma! development of railroads is judged, and have b y~~ 
rise to the extension of investments and operation in all in- 
dustries connected with the construction and operation of 
railroads far beyond their requirements. It would not be 
unjust to attribute to this senseless competition in building 
during the period of original construction a good share of the 
blame for the present business depression, a depression which 
wouid have affected the national industries still more severe- 
ly, if the government had not step in, and with the means 
acquired by a fortuitous train of circumstances, n to 
build considerable additions to the state railroads, and thus 
infused new life into the almost prostrate industries. 

It would be far from safe to accept the theory that the 
disadvantages accompanying competitive construction are 
no longer to be apprehended as soon as the construction of 
the main lines is regarded as finished for all conceivable 
time. The question of the activity of a railroad in con- 
struction is by no means to be considered disposed of when 
the line is opened for traffic. At this point a new task is 
begun, namely, to utilize as completely as possible the lines 
constructed within the territory they include. For this 
purpose, the connections of sources of traffic situated on 
either side of the road have to be established and improved. 
Factories, industrial establishments, coal-pits, mines and 
quarries of all descriptions are to be connected with the 
main line by the construction of side-tracks. For tranship- 
ments from the cars to vessels and vice versa, side-tracks, 
terminal facilities at harbors, transhipping arrangements of 
all kinds are necessary to ——- the connections. At such 
points on the line as may be desirable for receiving trafic, 
stopping places must be established or new stations built, 
according to circumstances; with the growing traffic, the 
arrangement of the depots, the sidings and other structures 
must be altered and enlarged, and through the country con- 
tiguous to the main tine local branches must be run to afford 
a market for the country’s produce, and provide means of 
intercommunication for commercial and growing localities, 
in short, to arrange the many different contrivances which 
tend to stimulate local business and develop the full value to 
the railroad of the district through which it runs. The ex- 
penditure that occurs for building im ay of this descri 
tion, after the road has been apparently fairly opened, a 
sorbs a considerable and proportionately large deve of the 
total capital devoted to construction. It will readily 
be seen how competition can cause an enormous waste 
of capital in this respect, where in industrial districts 
like those of the Upper Silesian and Rhenish-Westphalian 
coal fields, it determines the policy of construction of seve- 
ral corporations which are all trying to do the same task. 
The closer together the competing main lines are, the more 
intricate are the crossings and re-crossings of their side con- 
nections and branches, and the greater the cost of construc- 
tion. The cost of land is increased immeasurably, and the 
unavoidable provisions for the safety of working call for a 
constantly increased expenditure. Costly passages of one 
line over or under the others take the place of level tracks 
and level crossings of highways and other railroads. The 
expense of the signa! and safety apparatus is also considera- 
ble. It is only necessary to glance at the map of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian coal fields, in which the lines of the three great 
Rhenish railroads with their hundreds of branches and con- 
nections with the pits, mines and industrial establishments 
cross and recross one another in an apparently inextricable 
manner, to realize what a squandering of capital has taken 
place in the construction and operation of such a tangled 
net-work of roads, the condition of which is due, not to the 
demands of commerce, but to the competitive tendencies of 
the prejcee. The entry into the fields of the West- 
phalian Railroad, by the continuation of its line from Wel- 
ver via Dortmund to Oberhausen; would entail for the estab- 
lishment of connections with the neighboring mines and 











been provided for by the outlay of a fraction of the capital ex- 
pended in construction, if a well planned, connec single 
system had taken the place of the competitive constructions 
undertaken in consequence of the conflicting interests of the 
different constructors. With the creation of new works and 
the construction of new branches and connections, this ex- 
penditure of capital Ler gr | employed and lost to the 
country will be increased, likewise the working expen- 
ses must increase continually by reason of the greater com- 
plication and number of the lines. 


(b.) WITH REGARD TO OPERATION—DISADVANTAGES OF A 
DIVIDED AND COMPETITIVE MANAGEMENT—OF THE DIREC- 
TORS, NUMBER OF OFFICIALS AND BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS, 


The loss to the nation in conevunenes of the useless squan- 
dering of building funds in competitive construction is thrown 
into the shade by the daily increasing disadvantages that 
constantly result from rae management and 
operation of the different roads from the want of a syste- 
matic connection of the several railroad districts. We have 
here to do, not with a single loss which ht be lived down 
in the course of time, but with a constant increase of work- 
ing expenditures that keeps down the income from railroads, 
and with a continuous annoyance to the public. 

In Prussia we find in the year 1877 independent rail- 
road managements, in addition to which there were 45 super- 
visory councils of joint-stock companies, controlling collec- 
tively 17,948 kilometers, [about 11,150 miles] of d in 
operation, giving each management an average of about 359 
kilometers [223 miles). If we consider only the roads under 
independent private management, we find 89 managements 
with a total length of 9,648 kilometers (6,000 miles], or an 
average of 247 kilometers [153 miles] each, and among them 
we have no less than 12 companies operating less than 100 
kilometers [62 miles] of road. ot one of these roads 
forms in itself a complete system with an exclusive, inde- 

ndent traftic territory; but the different lines rather run 
in motley confusion alongside of or across each other. 

It stands to reason that such a multiplicity of independent 
administrative machinery, comprising directories and super- 
visory councils, with their considerable salaries and per- 
quisites, with their central offices and liberal staff, the per- 
sonnel of which may often be counted by hundreds, (in 1877 
there were in Prussia 8,518 officials and ——— with a 
total income of 16,212,836 marks [$4,050,000] employed in 
the general offices of the Prussian railroads), are 
the cause of an outlay that might be reduced to a very con- 
siderable extent from its present amount, if the roads were 
under” single organized management. It would indeed be 
by no means possible to transact all the business now in the 
hands of different authorities in one place and at the same 
time ; on the contrary, not only could local officials be re- 
sponsible for direct operation, according to the nature of the 
business, but the complete centralization of all other admin- 
istrative business would be avoided as neither useful nor 
practicable; yet with the number of managements the task of 
management would be appreciably simplified. With the 
abolition of the joint-stock companies all the expenses would 
be avoided that are incurred by the directors on aecount of 
general meetings, auditing accounts, fixing of dividends, 
etc. Far more considerable is the labor demanded in conse- 
quence of the reciprocal business intercourse necessarily ac- 
company ing a number of independent managements. It is 
in reality the chief work performed by directories. It can 
—— be realized to what an extent the correspondence and 
consultation necessary for the achievement of this object is 
carried. The negotiations respecting mutual tariff regula- 
tions or similar traffic arrangements, the detailed statements 
of claims ie in the business of roads associated in 
lines,” the a; ments concerning the use of cars, on man- 
agement at transfer stations or other common concerns, 
the time-tables and the conduct of traffic, the disputes of 
the various —— lines—all these transactions require 
an expenditure that would be avoided where, as in a single 
organizatiop, such questions would all be referred to the 
same authorities. 


TARIFF ARRANGEMENTS. 


Prominent among those regulations forming the =e 
of public complaint, and imposing an amount of extra labor 
on the management itself that cannot be imagined except 
by those concerned, we find the number of rates and com- 
binations of rates employed in — traffic, often arbit 
complicated, confused and varying. This evil will remain 
without remedy as long as a number of independent organ- 
izations exist, each exercising the right to make all such 
arrangements on the lines of it controls. If it is 
found difficult to effect among the directors a minute agree- 
ment, either verbal or by means of correspondence, respect- 
ing the principal features of the tariff, which must include 
not only the tariff proper but also the determination of what 
the shares of each shall be in the freight receipts; how 
much more time, labor and expense must be expended in 
the execution of such mutual agreements? After the bureau 
of tariffs has fixed a schedule of rates which is to be pub- 
lished, we have to undergo the waste of time incurred by 
the tedious calculation at the hands of the accountants as 
to how much shall be allotted to each road in the combina- 
tion. Is the schedule luckily published and not perhaps 
rendered obsolete by new resolutions of the associated 
roads, we next undergo the adjustment operation 
which consists of a minute calculation, undertaken a’ 
stated periods, generally monthly, as to how much of the 
total receipts each road in the combination is entitled to. It 


is im these tariff and accounting offices that we find a whole | P 


army of officials, which with a single administration could 
not be wholly disbanded, it is true, as it would be uired to 
compute the receipts of the different receiving points, yet 
could be reduced in number by at least one half. Some idea 
of the waste of power caused by these computations may be 
obtained from the following : The German railroads 
possessed in addition to 63 artfully arranged local tariffs, with 
their various classification, numerous SS and special 
tariffs and clauses, 184 general tariffs for the through traffic 
interchanged on the German railroads, 351 special rates for 
particular articles of freight, and in addition 199 general 
tariffs for international ti —— traffic, with 314 special 
rates for particular articles of freight. The total receipts of 
the P n railroads from their freight traffic alone in 1877 
was 373,419,716 marks (about $98,354,000) ; almost two- 
thirds of this amount, viz., 245,265,634, was from inter- 
chan freight, and only 128,154,072 marks from local 
freight traftic. In consequence of this complex system of 
accounts, it not infrequently happens, in spite of the enor- 
mous number of employés, that months, often a year, will 
elapse before the shares of each road in a certain tariff are 
properly determined. It has even maapenee repeatedly that 
a schedule of rates hasbeen outof date for months, hefore 
the prospective shares of the roads concerned could be 
determined. 
TIME TABLES. 

Similar inconveniences to those arising in the freight de- 
partment occur with the passenger traffic of railroads, in 
consequence of the division and unsystematic arrangement 
of the different managements. 

Here we have a state of affairs that more closely concerns 


works a fresh waste of several millions of capital. There | public interests and convenience. We refer to the arrange- 
remains no doubt that the requirements of traffic might have | ment of the passenger train schedules, The preparation of 





a joint time-table for the main lines of travel and their 
branches, with suitable connections, forms a semi-annual 
task of railroad conferences. tables for the next 
six months are founded on the conclusions reached by these 
conferences. Such a periodical regulation of the time 
schedules is the cause of a constantly recurring series of dif- 
ficult and tedious proceedings, in which, as may pecmmpees’, 
each road has its particular interest at heart, and is 

to avoid, as far as ble, any sacrifice of its own to the 
public interests. In spite of the frequent waste of time, 
money and labor demanded to achieve a harmonious time- 
table, the result is often far from satisfying the reasonable 
desires of the public, so that complaints never cease of in- 
sufficient connections, and of the narrow-minded and reckless 
pursuitof their mere interests by the different roads. 
A removal of these disadvan and the possibility of ar- 
ranging a time-table, without delay or difficulty, that shall 
not ught by competitive interests into ion with 
the pane welfare, can only be secured by a thorough unity 
in the management and operation of the railroads. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS. 


To what extent a proper transaction of business is hin- 
dered by the profuse correspondence and red-tapeism conse- 
quent upon the existence of a number of small corporations 
is plainly shown in the adjustment of claims arising from the 
through traffic of connecting lines. The time occupied in the 
adjustment of a claim e for a traffic in which several 
managements are involved is well known to the commercial 
public by the time they ey have to wait for a settle- 
ment, That this delay is not caused in many cases by pro- 
crastination is hardly understood, but it is more easily re- 
alized when we remember that the settlement requires an 
agreement of all the roads involved. It must be subjected 
to a minute test and examination on the part of each road, 
as far as the object of inquiry relates to the part of the route 
it controls. hat these negotiations, in spite of te con- 
tracts existing among the German railroads with respect to 
the adjustment of such claims, as well as the distribution of 
the responsibility for damages and lost baggage or freight, 
in important cases seldom ends in an agreement among the 
different roads as to each one’s share of the responsibility, is 
readily explained by the many conflicting interests. Often 
enough a judicial decision is found necessary to bring about 
asettlement between quarreling managers, which could 
never happen were the managements undivided. 


TRANSFER STATIONS. 


In addition to numerous offices for the adjustment of 
claims, with their dozens of officials who occupy themselves 
exclusively with the transaction of such business, the man- 
agers require for the ible obviation of such claims a 
further and not inconsiderable increase in working expenses 
to provide the arrangements made by each road at its junc- 
tion with another to secure the proper transfer of all freight 
and baggage. Even this increased expenditure includes on] 
a portion of this unbusinesslike and totally unnecessary ou 
lay, caused by the unpractical and unsystematic crossing 
and entanglement of the roads belongi to different sys- 
tems. In Prussia alone there are 175 stations where different 
lines come in contact, and where a transfer of passengers 
and freight from one road to another takes place. These 
figures do not include frontier transfer stations, the depots 
of the Berlin Junction Railroad, and those points where only 
state railroads come in contact. 

At a large number of these transfer points, the working 
force of each of the different roads (we find frequently three 
and four, sometimes even five roads running together,) is 
separate and independent. Often the depots are separate, 
and, to the great inconvenience of the traveling public, 
situated at considerable distances one from another. At 
other depots we find in a common depot building that each 
road has its separate ticket office, a om baggage room 
and often its separate waiting room, parate freight de- 

ots with their special loading apparatus, separate freight 
coanes and frei it offices, together with their own switching 
yards, costly of construction and operation, are found where 
one of the stations would be fully sufficient to accommo- 
date the traffic. Every road has its own switching 
service with separate officials, its own reserve loco- 
motive service with its own locomotives, its own car inspec- 
tors who at the same time inspect the same cars! It 
sometimes happens that the managements are constrained 
to avoid senseless outlay to organize a ~~. ~ codperative 
service at one or a few stations for certain branches of the 
service. If after long negotiations they succeed in arrang- 
ing an extended and complicated system of general service, 
it 4 a source of constant and costly calculation and uncom- 
fortable quarrels. By simplifying this transfer service, al- 
most universally provided with double the required working 
force, by the establishment of practical working arrange- 
ments and by the consolidation and rational distribution of 
the service, large expenditure may doubtless be avoided, al- 
though it is not ponaible ot this period to give the exact fig- 
ures of the saving that could be effected at the 175 Prussian 
transfer stations, if the railroad service were under a single 
management. 

DISPOSITION AND UTILIZATION OF CARS. 


The evil consequences of the division of railroad property 
make themselves felt to a further extent in the lack of a 
common stock of cars. We find that in addition to owning 
the road, each corporation has its own cars, and expects to 
exercise absolute control over their employment for its own 
rivate interest. It is true that in accordance with the 
directions included in Article 44 of the constitution of the 
German Empire, the transfer of rolling stock from one road 
to another must be permitted on payment of an agreed price; 
andan qetemmmmeeh eat been made concerning the reciprocal 
use of the cars by the so-called ‘* Car Regulations’* ; but, in 
consequence of the multiplicity of owners, this does not 
obviate the necessity for an increased number of officials, and 
only allows of an incomplete utilization of the cars. 

li is evident that the use of the rolling-stock by another 
corporation could not take place without payment ; on the 
contrary, a certain <a must be secured to the 
owners, which compensation, by the ‘Car Regulations be- 
fore mentioned, is made up of a time and mileage rental; the 
first providing for the loss to the owner during the time the 
car is withdrawn from his employ, the latter being compen- 
sation for the wear of the car, and computed according to 
the distance the car has run. In order to calculate this car 
hire satisfactorily to both parties concerned, it is necessary 
to keep an accurate record of the time and distance the car 
has run on foreign roads. Accordingly, it is necessary to 
record the transfer station where the car goes on to the con- 
necting road’s track, and the point on that line where the 
car starts on itsreturn journey, as well asthe time of arrival 
and departure of the car ; this isthen re vorted to the account- 
ing department. How considerable this reciprocal use of 
cars has become may be gathered from the fact that of, the 
12.388 freight cars owned by the Rhenish Railroad Com- 
pany in 1878, an average of 2,708 were running daily on 
other lines, and that the number of Rhenish Railroad cars 
transferred to other lines, or foreign cars received by the 
Rhenish Company,was 2,347 daily. With a single operating 


* See the Railroad Gazette, page 198, 1879, “German Regula 
tions for the Interchange of Cars TRANSLATOR, 
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management of all railroads of bon Aye the noting and | three fast through trains, starting at the same minute each | tariff, and without discrimination among their customers 
li as 


reporting of these cars, as we 
the officials employed in managing this business, 
and the central accounting department, by which 
in !877 for the Prussian railroads alone claims rep- 
resenting 15 millions of marks [$3,640,000] in car 
rent were liquidated, could be dispensed with, so that only a 
few officials would need to be retained for the purpose of se- 
curing the proper circulation of the cars through the whole 
united system. At the same time the expense and delays to 
traftic due to the fixing of the amount of car damages and 
the liquidation of the cost of repairing cars, which 
necessitates the presence in the shops of the several compa- 
nies of a large number of officials, could be dispensed witb. 

To what extent the reasonable utilization of the cars is re- 
tirded by the multiplicity of owners, and bow much the 
working capacity of rolling stock is reduced in conse- 
quence, may from the following figures: In 1877 
the distance traveled by the car axles in their revolutions, 
on all the: Prussian railroads, amounted to 3,681 millions of 
kilometers [2,286,000,000 mules}, during a pericd corre- 
sponding with 2,338 milions cf eters the cars to which 
the axles belonged were loaded, and during 1,343 millions of 
kilometers of revolu' they were empty, showing that one- 
third of the travel was made with empty cars. ‘The united 
Magdeburg & Halberstadt and Hanover & Altenbeken 
roads made a still poorer erin: 175 million kilometers of 
the total distance run by their axles were under full and 108 
million kilometers under empty cars. 

It is, to a certain extent, an established and hardly change- 
able condition, that the bulk of the freight in any district 
moves in only one direction. Coal-fields, in the neighbor- 
hood of which we often an important iron industry 
springing up, send their products in all directions, but a re- 
turn freight, in any quantity, for coal-cars is very 
seldom procured. Large cities receive their supply of live 
cattle in cars constructed specially for the transport of ani- 
mals, and hardly “a of, use for any other purpose: they 
must all be returned empty. In the neighborhood of the 
seaport cities it has been observed that the inequality exist- 
ing between exports and imports is the cause of the cars run- 
ning empty one way and full another. The chief cause of 
the imperfect utilization of mt, oy cars, however, is the re- 
stricted use to which they may be put when running out full 
and returning empty. In busy times, when the roads are 
haunted by a dread of a lack of cars, each company seeks to 
secure the return of its cars from others as —_ as possi- 
ble; while, when the times are dull and rolling stock in ex- 
cess, they hurry the cars from other companies in and out 
again in order to save as much as they can on rent. 

These ecnsiderations have led to the regulation of the re- 
ciprocal use of cars within the limits of the German Railroad 
Union.” According to directions embodied in Art. 44 of the 
Imperial Constitution, already refe to, cars, when once 
loaded, must go direct to their destination, reloading on 
foreign lines being confined to freight for transportation to 
stations on the home road, or some station on the route to 
that road. 

The bad effect of thése directions, unavoidable under the 
present state of affairs, is to affect very tly the utiliza- 
tion of interchanged rolling stock, and its practical appli- 
cation renders it still more hurtful. At such times as the 
present, when there is plenty of cars, all the companies 
strive to ee 2 their own cars for rtation over con- 
necting lines, whether others be present or not, in order to earn 
a small amount in the way of car rent, The station officials, 
in conseauence of the forfeit incurred by delay, are anxious 
to return every strange car home, whether full or cinpty, as 
soon as possible. Not infrequently the managements, for the 
greatest possible advancement of their own interests, will 
tranship freight carried over their roads from foreign cars 
to their own at the first opportunity, returning the foreign 
car and thus saving rent. 

Although the ownership of cars by so many different cor- 

»orations has very bad effects on the transportation system, 
they may not be very apparent to the public at a period 
when cars are plentiful. But so soon as from any cause a 
scarcity of available cars sets in, the disadvantage at once 
becomes prominent; for the restricted utility and working 
capacity of the cars, and the many useless empty journeys, 
considerably increase the evils of a dearth of curs, and they 
are further aggravated by the strict rules, accompanied by 
numerous penalties, which the companies generally apply 
rigorously at such times. With the institution of one con- 
solidated stock of cars for the largest possible traffic district, 
the distribution and circulation of the cars could always be 
arranged according to current requirements, so that each 
car, on arrival at its destination, would be promptly dis- 
yatched in any direction with whatever freight might be on 
fond: journeys empty would thereby be avoided, and with 
an undivided direction of the railroad district the suppl 

of means of transport could be adjusted to the demand. 


That such an end cannot be attaincd with the present divided 
management and the various and competing interests of the 
numerous independent corporations, and that it can only be 
achieved by uniting the ownership, operation and adminis- 


tration of tae railroads under one authority, is evident. 


With the united management of tie car stock a saving 
The better 
utilization of the cars would render a reduction of their 
number possible, and, by avoiding so many wae trips, we 
o the same 

rtation, The original cost of the 6,818 
locomotives and 143,060 freight cars in use on the Prussian 
railroads in 1877 was, respectively, 849,184,789 marks and 
4873 marks (four marks 

}. An important reduction in 
uired would, if not at 
once, in course of the period in which the stock has to be 
renewed, set free a considerable amount of the total capital, 
that might be employed for other industrial purposes, and 
reheve the operative management of the railroad of some ot 


in working material would also be effected. 


reduce the locomotive power required to 
amount of trans 


439,660,184 marks; total 
are about equal to one dolla 
the number of cars and locomotives 


788,79 
r 


the interest payable. 
We have thus demonstrated, that as well in the con 


struction and equipment as in the different branches of 
management, the existence of many independent railroad 
organizations in one and the same commercial district must 
result in a considerable increase in the cost of transporta- 
tion, which can oaly be obviated by union and amalgama- 


tion into one dominant system. 


TWO ROADS TO DO THE WORK OF ONE. 
The most obnoxious form in which commercial extrava 


gance caused by divided ownership of railroads appears is in 
the competition of several roads; that is to say, where the 
traflic that could be accommodated by one line is divided 


between two or more. 


Among the mines and iron works of the Ruhr coal dis- 
trict, we find that no less than fifty-six establishments have 
complete and independent side-track ¢ mnections with two 
roads, and there are twelve that connect with three dif- 


ferent roads, although either of them, if properly mana 
would suffice for the whole traffic of the Jenin n mage 


with almost eve 


y i he capital 
city, Berlin, has at least duplicate railfoad communication 
commercial centre in Germany : with che 
five hundred miles distant industrial district ‘of Rhenish 
Westphalia it is united by three fully equipped and indepen- 
dent railroad lines. On two of these lines there are daily 


trains. The passenger and also the freight traffic between | 
these points might, in ordinary times, be accommodated | 
easily by any oneof the roads. In fact, there is scarcely a 
place of any commercial importance in Germany but | 
is served by two or more competing corporations, although | 
the traffic does not nearly require them. This duplication of 
the means of communication, without any other reason than 
competition, and devoid of any good effect on the transport | 
service, is the cause of such an enormous expenditure that | 
the interests of the roads themselves demand a different ar- 
rangement. After the opening for business of the many dif- 
ferent enterprises that owe their origin to the financial 
activity following the two successful wars of 1866 and 1870, 
while at first and during the steady increase of traffic the 
traffic management was dictated by reckless and unsystem- 
atic competition, latterly for the purposeof regulating com- 
tition the so-called ‘‘ apportionment system” has been 





among the different roads, by which the traffic is divided 
among them for certain fixed periods. Without consider- 
ing the endless and disagreeable quarrels among the dif- 
ferent roads that are inseparable from the system, this 
method is not calculated to reduce the increase of expenses 
that is caused by competition, 
ALTERNATIVE OPERATION. 
The division of traffic between the differant roads is gen- 


occupation of | day, and arranged and furnished as through passenger | (§§ 26 and 82). The tariff itself is subject to government 


control (§ 82), and must, under certain circumstances, when 
required by the government, be suitably reduced (§ 33). The 
corporation is also bound to undertake certain services for 
the post-office, and to regulate the working of the road ac- 
cording to certain requirements of the post-office (§ 36). The 
enterprise is finally under government supervision, and any 
breaches in the contract undertaken may be punished by a 
revocation of the charter. 

In the imperial constitution we first find the idea expressed 
that the whole of the German railroads should be considered 
and managed as one connected network (Art. 42.) In conse- 
quence, the necessity is fundamentally recognized of common 
standards for the construction and equipment of railroads, 
and for uniform regulations of track service and operation, 
of harmonious time schedules for the passenger traffic, 
through shipments in both passenger and freight traffic, the 
transfer of cars from one line to another, and the greatest 


argely introduced, which consists ina mutual agreement | possible agreement of the schedule rates (Art. 42 to 45). 


The imperial constitution further declares the interests of the 
national defense and of commerce in general to be those 
which should shape railroad legislation and supervision. 

In the interests of national defense, the me tie: are bound to 
provide the military authority transportation at uniform re- 
duced rates, and it is made their duty to yield implicit obedi- 
ence to the authorities of the Empire with regard to the use of 
the railroads (Art. 47). The necessities of traffic are declared 





erally effected monthly, proof in itself that either road is 


at that point. This method of apportionment entails on each 
recurrence of a certain period, to conduct the whole of the 
transportation. The necessary motive power, the brake- 
men, trackmen and station hands on full time, and often at 
increased rates for night service, must be kept constantly 
even one-third of the time. A reduction of the force of the 
thought of, in consequence of the rapid changes that must 
occur between activity aud idleness, and the impractibility 
of dismissing the superfluous force for the short periods of 
inactivity. It happens in this wise that the working force of 
one railroad only out of several connecting lines is fully em- 


vice, have no employ ment for their capacity. 

CIRCUITOUS TRANSPORTATION, fe 
The apportionment system brings with it a further increase 
in the cost of transportation, for the reason that the roads 
| entitled by the agreement to share inthe traffic are not al- 
| ways those best adapted by circumstances for that duty; 
that is, they are not alwa;s the shortest routes or those over 
which the trafficmay be carried most economically. It is well 
known that freight is carried over roads exceeding in length 
by 100 per cent, the shortest route. In making the rates, 
the shortest route is always made the basis, which is founded 
in the nature of competition, so that the longer roads which 
have entered into the contest are compelled to carry at ex- 
traordinarily low rates per mile, often hardly covering the 
bare expenses, without benefiting shippers, to whom the 
short route is also constantly available. The abolition of 
this indirect transportation service can only be achieved by 
ermanent amalgamation of the railroads, as it is impossi- 
le to prevent, otherwise, competition with the shortest route 
by other corporations in their own interest. 
INCREASE OF WORKING EXPENSES AND OF RATES CHARGED. 
It is inevitable that the increase in the cost of transporta- 
tion resulting from the circumstances bere’ detailed must 
eventually impair the capacity of the Prussian railroads and 
result in prices for transportation which will be permanently 
so high as to be eminently unfavorable to tratlic. The lower 
the cost the cheaper the transportation rates; a reduction of 
rates below the actual cost of carrying cannot be expected 
permanently from the most reckless competition, because 
interest in the business ceases as soon as this limit is reached. 
The waste of power occasioned by return journeys and com- 
petition would finally have to be paid for by the shippers 
in the shape of higher freight rates, while complete unity in 
the ownership, management and operation of the railroads 
ofthe country will result in a gradual reduction of the 
actual cost, and leave room to hope for cheaper freights. 


Il. 

PROTECTION OF PUBLIC 
FECTED BY RAILROADS, 
The public interests which are involved in the location, 
construction and operation of railroads require the influence 
ofthe government for their protection and advancement. 
But imperfectly recognized at the commencement of railroad 
development, they were insufficiently provided for almost 
everywhere. Government confined itself to indirect care, 
leaving the construction, working and management of the 
lines to private enterprise, and only limiting the powers of 
the owners by laws and charters, as the pabite welfare ap- 
peared to demand. In the course of forty years’ develop- 
ment, however, the great importance of railroads to com- 
merce and the whole of modern civilization has been mani 
fested, so that the legal regulation of government super- 
vision of railroads has become one of the most important of 
legislative problems. That an effective regulation and or- 
ganization of the state supervision of railroads is impossible 
as a permanency, and that the indirect care of government 
for the public interests affected is not to be accepted as a so- 
lution of the problem of government protection and further- 
ance of such interests, has not yet become a universal con- 
viction. The regulation of railroads in the various coun- 
tries still presents a motley picture of the most heterogeneous 
systems. That among all these systems, the direct and unre- 
stricted control of the government, and the union of proprie- 
tary, administrative and operative powers over all leading 
roads in government hands, form the only effective and 
practical method of solving the problem, will be manifest on 
-| the closer consideration of the important public interests af- 
fected by the railroads, and the serious claim the advance- 


GOVERNMENT INTERESTS AF- 


ment. 
The laws protecting and advancing public interests, as far 
as they are affected by inland railroads, are for the most 
art contained in the law concerning railroad enterprises, of 
ov. 3, 1838, and in the constitution of the Empire. In the 
railroad law (§ 8, No. 5), the railroads are designated public 
-| highways. The exclusive right of carrying on the trans- 
vortation business over them is given to the constructors only 


are to be admitted to the business on paymentof a stipulated 
sum (§ 26). On granting the charter tae capital stock and 
the constitution of the company are fixed (§ 1 and § 6). 


have been examined and approved by the government in- 
specting Officers (§ 4). The right of eminent domain, for 
»| the compulsory acquisition of land, is granted by the state 

to those who undertake the construction of a railroad (§ 8). 
With the granting of the charter, the grantees are not merely 
permitted, but are required, to build and operate the road 
($$ 21, 26, 33, 86 and 47). They are bound to keep the road 
and equipment in a safe and serviceable condition (§ 24). 
They must carry only on the terms set forth in the published 





capable of undertaking alone all the business that may exist | 


road the necessity of being fully prepared, on the frequent | 
| 


ready, although they may perhaps be employed half. perhaps 


ployed, while the other roads, though fully equipped for ser- | 


ment and protection of those interests has upon the govern- | 


or a limited period, at the expiration of which time others 


The | 
construction of the read must be according to plans that | 


to be sufficient cause for requiring united management of the 

| lines, their provision with equipment, the establishment of 

| the time-tables and the arrangement of the freight trains 

(At. 48 to 44). : 
In the whole of these national and imperial regulations, 

the controlling considerations for the protection of public in- 

| terests affected by railroads are prominent. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

Railroads are public highways, the right of transportion 

| over them belonging to the proprietor. The exclusive char- 


road to the strength requisite for the local traffic cannot be | acter of this right is necessitated by its very nature. The en- 


deavor to divide its exercise among several contracting par- 
| ties, as contemplated in Sec. 27 to 31 of the railroad laws, and 
| toa more considerable extent in the legislation of foreign 
countries, has proved on the whole practicaily impossible of 
execution. The indispensable precautions necessary to in- 
sure safety and regularity of working allow of the common 
use of a road by several operating managements for short 
distances only, and, where it does not relate to the passage 
of through trains over short connecting routes, only in con- 
sideration of a mutual understanding. While thus the pro- 
prietors of the roads havé a monopoly of the conduct of 
transportation over them, not only private traffic but also 
the state, on account of the mail and military transportation 
service, must have recourse to these same proprietors. 

The importance of railroad transportation for all business 
interests forbids the abandonment of such important rights 
to private enterprise, except on conditions which -will 
effectually prevent the exercise of the monopoly to the dis- 
advantage of the public welfare, and will subject the con- 
struction, operation and administration of the enterprise, so 
far as the aforesaid conditions are concerned, to the su- 
pervision of the government. From this general point of 
| view results the problem which devolves upon the state re- 

specting the permission to construct, the operation and the 
transportation service of the railroads. 


| (@) ON THE PART PERFORMED BY GOVERNMENT IN AUTHOR- 
IZING RAILROAD ENTERPRISES. 
| For the establishment of railroads such demands are made 
| on the national wealth that it becomes an indigpensable duty 
| of the state to insure its well regulated and useful application. 
| According to information gathered, the capital invested in 
| the different railroads in all the countries in the world 
| amounts to a colossal sum. As well from the comparatively 
| narrow stand-point of national economy, as from the cosmo- 
politan view of universal economy, the disadvantages of an 
Ul-planned, unsystematic building of railroads are incalcula- 
ble, as the capital resources of every county are limited, and 
capital uselessly employed is forever withdrawn from its 
proper object—the furtherance of economical development. 
The idea that every railroad, even when not established in a 
manner to assist economical development in the most suita- 
ble form or direction, is useful to the country, is a serious 
and fatal error that has rendered hundreds of millions of 
hard earned capital unproductive, that has caused wide- 
spread commercial distress, and withdrawn from really 
meritorious works the means of their accomplishment. The 
expenditure of such enormous sums as are requisite in rail- 
rond construction cannot, therefore, be left to the whims of 
individuals, although wide latitude may be allowed to the 
spirit of enterprise and the profitable investment of private 
capital. It is rather the duty of the government in author- 
izing railroad undertakings to fullow an intelligent, careful 
| and well considered policy, so that the capital of the country 
shall be expended only where it will prove fruitful, and thus 
what is useful and necessary be secured at the least sacrifice 
and without economical waste. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE STATE WITH REGARD TO THE ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT OF RAILROAD ENTERPRISES. 
The successful accomplishment of a railroad undertaking 
is impossible, unless the projector be empowered, in order to 
gain possession of the nece:sary land, to acquire and affect 
private proprietrry rights, a1 d where public interests prove 
antagonistic, to demand even their limitation to such an ex- 
tent as may be demanded by the projected structure. The 
industrial relations of the districts which the railroad 
divides suffer a disturbing and often in the highest degree 
injurious change. Enclosed landed property is cut in two, 
cultivation interrupted and delayed, communications be- 
tween the two sides of the line by means of public or private 
r-aisare troken, transferred, or their utility impaired by 
the railroad crossings, the water courses are interrupted or 
removed, the progress of shipping on navigable rivers, as 
well as the banks of such rivers, are impaired by bridge 
arches and embankments—in short, every imaginable public 
| interest in the land comes into collision with the construction 
of the railroad, and as far as may be necessary is compelled 
| to give place to the higher interest involved in the comple- 
| tion of the undertaking. All this but increases the obliga- 
| tion of the state to authorize only those enterprises whose 
evident utility to the community will justify such an en- 
| croachment on the private rights of individuals and indus- 
trial interests of small communities. But in order to con- 
| fine the evils and derangements accompanying railroad con- 
| struction to as narrow a limit as possible, it is the business 
of the government to secure the completion of the structure 
within a proper time and in a proper manner. To achieve 
these results, the period to be occupied in building must be 
fixed by the government, and the whole of the plans and the 
total estimate of the cost subjected to examination and con- 
| firmation at the hands of state authorities, and the latter 
must be empowered to compel the completion and equip- 
ment of the road within the time and according to the ap- 
| proved plans. As the fulfilment of the building agreement 
| by the constructor depends mainly on the provision of the 
necessary material for construction, government must de- 
termine the amount of capital required te insure its com- 
plete provision and systematic supply. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Retirement of Col. Thos. A. Scott from the Presi- 
sidency of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The regular dividend meeting of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road directors was held eyed morning, the report of the 
Finance Committee received and acted upon, and one or two 
minor matters dis; of, when Col. Scott handed a letter 
to the Assistant Secretary, Mr. John C. Sims, with the re- 
mark: ‘Gentleman, here is a communication from me 
which can be acted upon in my absence,” and with a pleas- 
ant greeting, retired from the directors’ room. A few of the 
older members of the board knew the purport of the com- 
munication, but to a majority of the board, the following 
letter, which was then read by the Secretary, was a genuine 
and unpleasant surprise : 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company, | 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT > 
PHILADELPHIA, May 1, 1880. | 
To the Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Company : : 

GENTLEMEN—After a service of nearly thirty years with 
the company, I find it necessary to tender my resignation 
as its President, and as one of its directors, to take effect 
June 1. I do this only because Iam assured by my physi- 
clans that it is indispensable to a possible restoration of my 
health that I should be relieved from the cares and responsi- 
bilities inseparable from the position. I had hoped to con- 
tinue in the service of the company during the residue of my 
life; but, under the advice referred to, this isno longer prac- 

icable. 

’ It has not been without much careful thought that I have 
reached this conclusion as the one best, not only for myself, 
but for the interests of the company, as I feel that the duties 
of your chief executive cav only be properly performed by 
one in thorough strong health, and able himself to act 
sromptly and efficiently in all emergencies that may arise. 
| oan not say with what keen regret I sever relations which 
have extended through nearly two-thirds of my life, and 
which have associated with them the most gratifying recol- 
lections of faithful support and adherence to the intesests of 
the company, on the part of those in every department of 
the service with whom I have been officially or otherwise 
connected. 

In resigning the trust with which the shareholders and 
board have honored me, I feel sure that the property will be 
safely and wisely administered by those who may be my suc- 
cessors. And I can only add that with its present high 
standard,both physically and financially, a faithful adherence 
to the conservative policy set forth ig your Jast annual report 
will, in my judgment, bring about results that cannot but be 
satisfactory to the management and gratifying to the share- 
holders. ff 1 can aid at any time to advance such results, it 
will give me very great pleasure to do so. 

I beg leave to return my thanks to each and every mem- 
ber of the Board and to the officers and employés of the 
company for the earnest and kindly .support which I have 
received from them in the performance of the duties that 
have devolved upon me Very respectfully yours, 

THOMAS A, Scorr. 

After the Secretary had concluded the reading, there was 
a dead silence for fully two minutes. As one of the direc- 
tors remarked, ‘‘ If no one seemed willing to speak, it would 
have been a relief to have cried.” Then Mr. Wistar Morris, 
the senior director, who bad been a member of the board 
since the incorporation of the company, 24 years ago, rose 
and, in muffled tones and with shaking voice, moved the 
reference of the communication to a committee. President 
Roberts appointed upon the committee the five oldest direc- 
tors in the board: Messrs. Wistar Morris, Josiah Bacon, who 
also has been a member of the board from the beginning, 
Alexander M. Fox, Samuel M. Felton and Henry — 
Phillips. They will meet to morrow and take proper action 
upon the resignation. 


COLONEL SCOTT’S LIFE. 


Thomas A. Scott was born im Franklin County 56 years 
ago, and has grown up with the vast corporation from whose 
control he now retires. Before he was of age he became a 
clerk in the office of the Collector of ‘Tolls on the State Rail- 
road at Columbia, where he remained until be was trans- 
ferred to this city; and in 1847, at the age of 23, he became 
chief clerk, under A. Boyd Cummings, Collector of Tolls at 
the eastern end of the Pennsylvania Public Works. Three 
vears later, in November, 1850, he entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad as General Agent of the Eastern or 
Mountain Division. Two years after, in July, 1852, he was 
appointed Assistant Superintendent of the Western Division 
upon its opening. He was then only 28 years of age, and 
was not yet 35 when, in January, 1858, upon the retirement 
of General Lombaert, he was appoin General Super- 
indent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which had then 
been organized only two years under its present 
charter. In April, 1860, he was . Vice-Presi- 
dent, to succeed the Hon. William B. Foster. When it 
became necessary to wony coon the line of communication 
between the Capital and the North, he was instinctively 
pointed out as the man for the place that called for energy, 
pluck, daring and administrative capacity. Only those 
who were in Washington in the dark days of the spring and 
summer of 1861 can understand how much he did to keep 
the line of communication open, and when later he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of War, all his experience and 
ability were brought to bear upon the solution of the trans- 
portation problem, upon which depended not only the suc- 
cess of our arms, but the lives of our soldiers. In June, 1863, 
when a change in the system of management became neces- 
sary, he was appointed First Vice-President, and exact] 
eleven years after, on June 3, 1874, he was elected Presi- 
dent, to succeed J. Edgar Thomson, who had been buried 
two daysbefore. On the Istof June next, when he retires, 
he will have filled the office for six years, during which the 
duties of the position have been more onerous than ever be- 
fore. 

SIX YEARS OF THE PRESIDENCY. 


If Colonel Scott could have forecast the six years that 
were to come when he was placed in the chair of the late J. 
Edgar Thomson, he might well have hesitated. Eight 
months only had passed since the failure of Jay Cooke & Co, 
when the keystone of the monster fabric which had been 
built upon credit had fallen out, and prostration and in- 
solvency began to loom up ahead of the great corporations 
of the country. Five years before the Pennsylvania had got 
its lines to Chicago by the lease of the Pittsburgh & Fort 
Wayne. The year after it had secured its connection with 
St. Louis by the incorporation of the Pittsburgb, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis, with its onerous leases and guarantees, and 
only three years before the company had stepped into 
the front rank of American railroads, with its demand 
for a share of the transmontane traffic’ by the lease 
of the United Railroads of New Jersey, and the 
assumption of their fifty millions of liabilities. In times of 
prosperity these lines might have taken care of themselves, 
and the President of the Pennsylvania Railroad might have 
made his office a sinecure ; but with four great companies 
contending for a traffic that was each year growing less and 
less remunerative, while interest continued a fixed fact, and 
called for the full amount set down in the bond every three 





or six months, it required the closest economy, the most 
skilful direction and unsleeping watchfulness to make the 
surplus meet the deficit. e Western lines had brought in 
1872 three millions to the treasury of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, but the year after they earned two millions less, 
and cost two millions more to operate, thus changing 
in a single year a surplus of three millions into a de- 
ficit of more than half a million. The next year the loss 
amounted to three quarters of a million, and the loss on the 
United Railroad lease continued every year, seemingly with- 
out recovery. Then, too, in spite of failing revenues, the 
company was compeiled to make ready for the great work it | 
had to do during the Centennial; engines, cars, stations and | 
tracks were to be provided, and all these cost money. How 
well this was done has been cheerfully attested by railroad 
men all over the world. Never before in the history of rail- 
roads was such a volume of business done, so many pas- 
sengers carried with so little loss of time and without the 
cost of a single life. This of itself is a record sufficient to 
satisfy the highest ambition of a railroad manager. 
A SHORT SEASON OF REST. 

But the business of the year, profitable though it was, 
brought with it heavy expenses, and the winter of 1876-7 
found trade far from reviving. Then came the riots of J uly, 
1877, during which Col. Scott not only made his headquar- 
ters, but his home, in the station at Thirty-second and Mar- 
ket streets until he removed his headquarters to the field. 
And at the close of this long and trying year he, almost for 
the first time, had to meet angry criticisms upon the part of 
the stockholders. It was plain to the directors that he must 
be induced to take some rest, and when the effects of an ac- 
cident on a western railroad many years before re-appeared 
in the shape of an attack of paralysis that affected the upper 
half of the right leg, they voted him an indefinite leave 
of absence, and appointed a committeee to notify 
him of their action and urge his acceptance.  Tak- 
ing with him the late Morton McMichael, one of his 
most intimate personal friends, they visited him at 
his home and assured him that the affairs of the company 
were now in such a condition that he could be spared to take 
the rest so much needed. He was at first disclined to leave, 
but Dr. Mitchell joined with his friends, and his immediate 
departure for Europe was decided upon. Not until it was 
known that he would go was the action of the directors 
made known, He went abroad, traveled leisurely over the 
Continent, spending the winter at Nice, and then going up 
as far as the first cataract of the Nile. The trip was the 
more enjoyebleas it was only the fulfilment of an intention 
formed just bef re he assumed the presidency. He had bare- 
ly crossed the ocean in the fall of 1873 when the crash came, 
and he was summoned back by cable, since which time he | 
had been chained to the wheel. 

Returning home late last fall, he entered upon his duties 
with renewed vigor, but he soon found that he could not | 
work as he once had, He endeavored to do as little as pos- 
sible, but he found himself involuntarily reaching the office 
ahead of business hours, and frequently staying after hours, 
except when taken home by Mrs. Scott, who often went to 
the office with the intention of getting him away before 
three o’clock. While there he continued to dispatch business 
with his accustomed rapidity, but he was compelled to ac- 
knowledge to himself that his retirement froma place he had 
hoped to fill until his death was only a matter of time, Asearly 
as last January he contemplated it, and began making prepar- 
ations for the step. Mr. Roberts esineodl bite in most of the 
Western boards, and Mr. Kneass in some of the minor 
boards. He thought first of resigning prior to the annual 
meeting, but more intimate friends urged him to remain 
over and sit at least until dividend day; in accordance with 
their request, the letter which was read on Saturday was de 
ferred until then, 

THE COMING PRESIDENT. 

Thirty years ago George B. Roberts, then sitting at his 
desk in a surveyor's office, and serving the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road as a rodman, is reported to have said that he had rather 
be president of thePennsylvania Railroad Company than of 
the United States. In little more than a mente he will at 
tain his ambition, for his succession is almost absolutely cer 
tain. He has been close beside Colonel Scott for many years, 
He first entered the service of the company five months later 
than Col, Scott, as rodman in the engineer corps. During 
the summer following his accession to the road, in March, 
1851, he became Assistant Engineer in charge of the division 
on the summit that included the great tunnel. In 1852, in 
the fall, he left the Pennsylvania to become Assistant En- 
gineer of the Philadelphia & Erie, and during the ten years 
that followed he was actively employed in building railroads, 
He was an engineer on the North Pennsylvania which was 
opened in 1855, and on the Northwestern, On the 
Allentown, the Mahanoy & Broad Mountain, and 
the West Jersey he was Chief Engineer, and filled that of- 
fice when they were completed. In 1862, on May 28, he was 
called to the position of Assistant to the President of the 
Peunsylvania Ruilroad, on account of his engineering skill 
and ability as an administrative officer. Seven years later, 
on May 8, 1869, he was made Fourth Vice-President, and 
March 26, 1878, Second Vice-President. When Colonel 
Scott was elected President, June 3, 1874, Mr. Roberts suc- 
ceeded him as First Vice-President, and during Colonel 
Scott’s absence in Europe for a year and a half he was Act- 
ing President. He has for many years occupied a prominent 
position in the boards of roads controlled by the Pensylvania, 
and, as has been stated above, has already succeeded Colonel 
Scott in most of the Western boards. His promotion is an 
indication of the continuance of the same policy that has 
characterized the management of the road since the acces- 
sion of Colonel Scott. 

OTHER CHANGES, 

The election of Vice-President Roberts to be President will 
cause some changes in the system, possibly. By general con- 
sent it seems to be agreed that the duties of the First Vice- 
President will be assigned to Mr, Cassatt, who will be ad- 
vanced to the position vacated by Mr. Roberts. He has 
grown up in the same school, and has been both Superin- 
tendent and General Manager of the road. Mr. Smith will 
remain as Second Vice-President, his duties being financial 
almost entirely, It is not believed that there will 
be any change in the assistants to the President, 








and it is not thought that Vice-President Cassatt’s place 
will be filled at once. Of course ail this is 
mere speculation, but the probabilities are such as stated 
above. The road has had four vice-presidents; it is not re 
quired to have more than one. If Mr. Roberts is elected | 
resident, it will not create any vacancy inthe board, for he | 
will be elected a director to succeed Colonel Scott, and then, 
upon being elected President, will resign his vice-presidency 
by virtue of which he now sits in the board. Should Mr. | 
Cassatt be promoted, the board would have the power to | 
choose a third vice-president, to act as a director or not, just 
as it pleased.—Philadelphia Times, May 3. | 
| 


Report of ‘the Georgia Railroad Commission. } 





The Georgia Railroad Commission has presented the fol 
lowing report to the Governor: 

Srr: In compliance with law we respectfully submit this 
our first semi-annual report. 

Appointed on the 15th of October, 1879, our meeting was 








| rates,” ete. 


unavoidably delayed by reason of the serious illness of 4 
member of the board til the 10th of November, on which 
day we organized by the election of James M. Smith Chair- 
man and Robert A. Bacon Secretary of the Commission. 
We take occasion here to bear testimony to the value and 
efficiency of the latter in the discharge of the duties, for 
which his large previous railroad experience and familiar- 
ity with all the technical details of railroad management 
eminently qualified him. 

Our first business was to determine carefully the exact ex- 
tent and nature of our duties. Of the three commissioners 
only one was, by the act, supposed to be pos of previ- 
ous railroad experience, and so to the oe me ee board, 
the problems presented were not only difficult and delicate, 
but also new. 

We divided out the field of labor as the law suggests— 
assigning to one member the legal and constitutional points 
involved, and the questions of chartered rights; to another 
the study of genera! principles and the appreciation of 
econonical and business laws, and to the th that part of 
our duties —— previous practical railroad experience. 
The objects of the law were obvious, viz.: The prevention of 
extortion and unjust discrimination. 

The powers bestowed to accomplish these objects were 
very great—so large, indeed, as to fill us with a profound 
sense of responsibility in their exercise. These powers are 
enumerated chiefly in sections 5, 6,'7, 8 and 15 of the act of 
Oct. 14, 1879, which, when boiled down and stated untech- 
nically, make it the duty of vhe Commission to prevent ex- 
tortion and unjust discrimination by making just and 
reasonable rates for freight and passengers; by making ali 
necessary rules and regulations, and by publishing the same 
effectually and seeing to their fulfillment on the part of the 
railroad companies openly and without partiality—without 
secret rates or rebates. 

The revision of all railroad agreements and contracts, and 
the right of all needful inspection and examination as to the 
condition and operations of the railroad were conferred, and 
the duty imposed to report semi-annually, including in the 
report suggestions as to needed legislation. This was to be 
done as a whole, and not piecemeal. We were not to rectify 
single, small and separate grievances, but under the terms of 
the law must virtually codify our first action as the basis of 
future modification. The rates were to be a system entire 
and complete in itself, applied to the facts of our own rail- 
road system. The right to revise our action from time to 
time was bestowed. In allthis the right to obtain exact in- 
formation as the basis of our original action and subsequent 
revisions was necessarily involved. 

This, our greatest and most difficult work, was to be ac 
complished the first thing of all, and * as soon as practic- 
able.” When prepared it was to be published for four con- 
secutive weeks in seven newspapers in as many cities, Of 
this publication (which included, of course, some weeks of 
delay and much correspondence and careful proof-reading) 
we have endeavored to make the very utmost, 

It has been the object of the Commission to furnish to 
every private citizen the means of understanding his own 
railroad business as fully and clearly as do the railroad 
officials themselves. There is no other safeguard equal to 
our exact understanding, on both sides, of the real rights of 
both. The limitations on our powers needed also careful 
consideration, These limitations are found in the constitu- 
tion of the United States and of this state; in the charters of 
the railroad companies and in the act iteelf. Both the con- 
stitutions inhibit any interference with the chartered rights 
of the railroads, “ Freight which comes from or goes be- 
yond the boundaries of the state” is by the act itself in ex- 
press terms excepted from the control of the Comuissioners. 
Thus, extra-state commerce is excluded from our jurisdic- 
tion, except that its rates shall not exceed the local rates 
fixed by the Commission, This ae is ag | large, in- 
cluding at one stroke all imports and exports. It does not, 
however, apply to passenger rates, nor affect the power 
of the board over joint rates within the state. The 
regulations established by the Commission under the law 
are enforced by ample penalties to the state and damages to 
individuals so stringent that the board feels a deep sense 
of responsibility and anxiety for the just exercise of powers 
so large and enforced by such penalties. In the report of 
the Wisconsin Commissioner we observe that his powers 
are felt’ to be inadequate to his duties; he is to make brick 
without straw; quite the reverse in many particulars in our 
case. There is no sense of weakness, but rather of anxiety 
in the use of large powers—positive, not merely negative— 
which, like thumbscrews take a powerful hold, so that even 
litigation to test them is dangerous. For this reason our 
sense of responsibility has often been oppressive. After the 
study of the law our first action was to send a circular to 
each of the railroad companies requesting copies of existing 
tariffs of rates—passenger and freight—also of the reports 
for last year and for former reports as far as convenient, 
and for schedules of time, etc, 

The railroads, without exception, and very cheerfully, re- 
sponded to our circular (except that some special rates 
were not received) and many of them gave assurances of 
their cordial coéperation with the work of the Commission. 

The tariffs presented for our study as actually of force 
presented a diversity of rates wider than we were prepare 
to expect, reaching in extreme cases a ratio of 9 to 1, for 
the same class of articles over the same distance, But the 
diversity of any whole tariff as compared with any other as 
whole, was by bo means so great—say probably 2 to 1. Al 
though the material called for was promptly given, it was 
insufficient. We soon saw that in a business so large and 
complex, correct and well-ordered bookkeeping lies at the 
bottom of all correct knowledge. The most experienced 
railroad men—when they have kept some special book for a 
time—have been surprised at the comparison of their own 
conjectures with the results of actual experience. ; 

In addition to the study of the facts of vur own railroads, 
we have studied much the principles which ought to control 
in fixing rates. 

What are just and reasonable rates * 

By what standard are they to be measured / 

In answering these questions, we have studied the reports 
of various railroad companies, the analysis of the cost of op- 
erating—the principles as set forth by the railroad commis- 
sioners of different states—by the experts examined before 
the state legislatures and the congressional committees, and 


| the rates as fixed by the commissioners of other states. 


The seale as to distance, the scale as to class, has been de 

srmines e best lights before us. 
‘i "After A oar efforts we fall back with great satisfaction 
upon that provision of the law w hich gives us the privilege 
from time to time of rectifying our own honest errors. 
Those who know most of the problem will best appreciate 
its difficulties and concur in this expression of readiness to 
accept of fresh light derived from discussion and experience. 

The chief results of our labors are seen in the ‘schedule of 
, published in the seven city papers and covering 
one whole page of each paper, and in circulars No, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
7 _ ao tariff we felt to be provisional Whether one 
tariff only should first be published, or whether the roads be 
classified and tariffs published for each class, was much dis 
cussed, At length it was decided to publish a standard 
tariff and issue a circular to the railroads and public to show 
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cause for any modification, presenting their wishes and plans 
in wri , accompanied by exact information exhibiting the 
effect of the changes on their business. 

In effect, circular No. 1 places the onus of complaint where 
it properly belongs, not on the public, who are not organized 
and have small means of information, but on the railroads, 
who are organized and have the data for exhibiting results. 
In a word, this action was a loud call for light and informa- 
tion, and it has been promptly responded to. It has been ob- 
jected to by some as too strong a step forward, but it was 
regarded by the Commission as necessary to prompt action 
and capable of such treatment as to avoid any great hard- 
ship. To prevent this, the tien of the tariff, which 
would have gone into effect April 6, 1880, has been. post- 
poned till the 1st of May, 1880, the roads agreeing to waive 
the four (4) weeks’ publication, and put the commissioners’ 
tariffs into tion on that day, whether the notice had 
been fulfilled or not. 

One good result is that the railroads will perceive the ad- 
van avd more fully and readily appreciate the neces- 
sity of such —_ a as really throws most light on 
their own operations. e are now earnestly e ed in 
this difficult work, on which really the whole prob- 
lem hin A circular will be shortly issued for temporary 
use, and thereafter a more carefully prepared method be 
recomm: 

The most important rule adopted by the Commission and 
the most far-reaching in its consequences in the armen 
of unjust discrimina is rule No, 6, by which srimina- 
tion is prevented as between communities as well as be- 
tween individual customers. 

We have as yet scarcely assailed those parts of our duty 
which embrace joint rates, contracts between railroads, the 
condition of the railroads themselves, needed legislation and 
the like. All these duties we will enter upon as soon as the 
first and chief duty is done, and embrace results in our next 


report. 
We have the honor to be very respectfully yours, 
JAMES M. Situ, 
CAMPBELL WALLACE, 
SAMUEL BARNETT, 
Railroad Commissioners of Georgia. 


Passes. 





Few people are probably aware of the numerous applica- 
tions that are od 5 sae gm: on railroads, or the variety of 
excuses that are offe by the parties who ask for them. 
The following is about the average daily experience of a 
railroad superintendent. 

The superintendent busily engaged trying to figure out a 
plan ts increase revenue and rease expenses in order to 
get sufficient money out of the business to pay the poor em- 
ployés, to say nothing about paying the patient bondholders 
their interest on their long-past due coupons. 

Enter a well-dressed, portly gentleman, whom we will call 
General, who, with much suavity of manner, mixed, how- 
ever, with a little Pec A says: ‘*Good morning, Col- 
onel Jones; I just dropped in to have a little chat on busi- 
ness. 

Now, Jones, the Superintendent of the Long-Short & 
Quickest Railroad Co., not accustomed to being addressed by 
such a high-sounding mili title, feels considerably flat- 
tered, and also sees visions of large and profitable shipments 
of grain or merchandise, in the rubicund face of his caller, 
and with the blandest of smiles, says: 

‘General Smith, I am delighted to sea you; in what way 
can I have the pleasure of serving you ¢” 

“Well, Colonel, I notice your road is prospering, and I at- 
tribute it all to your very excellent management, which I 
think far exceeds that of your predecessor.” 

The Superintendent begins to feel as if he was about to se- 
cure a valuable customer, and says he will endeavor to keep 
up the reputation of his road by keeping it in good order, 
having gentlemanly employés and carrying freight and pas- 
sengers in the best and quickest posgible manner. Now the 
General opens up his heart and business, and says: 

“ Now, Colonel, I expect to spend a portion of the winter 
at the capital, and as there will probably be some bills before 
the House affecting your road, I would like an annual pass 
over it, as I shall be in a position to secure the influence of 
ome y § the Paver cml sides 

‘The Superintendent, ough greatly disappointed, thinks 
probably it is the ear pecan to give the caplennt a pass, 
but does it with inw: rene, teeling he is being imposed 
upon. He now turns to his , Supposing the General has 
ail he wants and will retire. Not so, however, the General 
is only half satisfied, and opens up again with : 

“Now, Colonel, there is my son James would like a pass 
for himself and wife.” The Superintendent (now feeling a 
little nettled) says : 

‘On what grounds do you ask a pass for your son ?” 

“Well, you see, Colonel, my son is a large shipper and a 
man of great influence, and it will be greatly to the interest 
of your road to give him and his wife an annual pass.” 

The Superintendent calls his Freight Agent, and upon in- 
quiry finds that the General’sson has never shipped a pound 
of freight over the road, and consequently tells the General 
that there is no possible excuse for giving the son and wife a 
2 and he will be obliged torefuse. The General, although 

e has a pass im his pocket, to which he is in no way entitled, 
rises with great dignity and moves out of the office, with 
this shot : 

‘Colonel, if you do not run your road upon more liberal 
principles you need never expect to make it a success.” 

The Superintendent is hardly settled to his work again 
before there is another interruption. This time a very seedy 
looking individual, who proceeds directly to business with : 

‘* Bees ye the Superintender of the railway ¢” 

“ee on 

“Can ye’s give me a pass to Oskylucy ¢” 

‘Why do you ask me for a pass/ I don’t know you; 
what is your name ?” 

** Well, ye see I’ve always heard ye’s was a kind gentle- 
man and hadn’t the heart to refuse a r man, so I made 
bould to ask ye’s. My name is Tim Maloney and I’se wrought 
on the gravel train in Minneshoty, and hearin’ there bees 
plenty work goin’ on at Oskylucy thought I'd be goin’ that 


bs 6 y 
he Superintendent says, ‘‘ I can’t you.” 
Tim goes off growling, ‘Tis darn’d mane ye’s are to re- 
fuse a poor man a ride, ° 
The Superintendent now says to his clerk: ‘Close that 
door and don’t let anyone in I tell you.” He gets to work 
again, hoping there will be nu more interruptions for at least 
an hour. But a short time ela however, before there is 
a knock at the door and the clerk says, ‘‘ There isa lady 
who wants to see You on a matter of great importance.” 
The Superintendent is too gallant to turn a lady away, and 
says: ‘Tell her to come in,” offering a chair, which the lady 
drops into, with a wilted, mournful air. Finally, raising 


her veil slightly, she says: 

“T beg wee A for interrupting you, but I am a poor 
widow, my husband was killed in the war. I have friends 
in Chicago and if I can get to them they will help me, and I 
also think I will be able to get a pension now. would not 
ask charity of you, were I not driven to it by abject poverty, 
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but feeling, as I have many times of late, the pangs of hun- | 


ger, have summoned up courage to come to you and ask for 
a pass to Chicago.” 


ow the Superintendent is in a quanda He knows his 


corporation is not a charitable institution, and that he has | 


no more right to give free rides than he has to give away 
their money; but he is tender-hearted; there is before him a 
picture of suffering and despair; he imagines his wife or 
sister being some time similarly situated, and says: 
‘*Madam, what name did you say?” And upon her 
answering ‘‘Mrs. Smith,” he fills out a pass and says: 
‘‘There, madam, is five dollars to provide food on the way, 
and lodging in Chicago until you find your friends,” 


Mrs, Smith’s heart is too full to utter the thanks she appar- | 
ently feels, and she leaves the office sobbing. Now just im- | 


agine the Superintendent’s feelings when, about two weeks 


atter this lady’s interview, a friend says to him: ‘I was sit- | 
ting behind two ladies in a coach on the day express the other | 
day, and heard one say to the other: “*Oh! Mrs. Smith, you | 


have a pass; how did you get it ?”’ 

‘* Now, don’t you say anything; butI called on that new 
superintendent, Jones, and played the poverty dodge on him 
so successfully that he not only gave me a pass, but five dol- 
lars to buy my meals. He’s awful soft.”—Keokuk Gate 
City. 


Testing Oils by Electricity. 





A United States patent for a new device for testing oils 
was allowed to Mr. F. 8. Pease, of thiscity, in 1879, and was 
issued to him the present month. The new electrical appa- 
ratus is simple in construction and perfect in its operation, 
and meets the great want of a reliable test for refined 
yetroleum oil under heat. It consistsof an oil and a water 

th, thermometers, an induction coil and battery, bridges 
and electrical poles, etc., and arranged to allow for all ex- 
pansion and to measure and correct it. The ordinary closed 
and open test now in general use cannot be called absolutely 
correct, owing to the variations in expansion, the uncertainty 
in the application of the fire to the oil, there being no standard 
established as to the amount of fire to be applied or the point 
at which the vapor is to be igaited, the application of the 
point of light to the oil being optional with the operator. 

The new electrical test obviates all the difficulties hereto- 
fore experienced, and the tests are always the same, and 
absolutely correct to a fraction of a degree. It determines 
the expansion of the oil, accounts for, corrects and measures 
it; also prevents the escape of the hydro-cgrbon vapor, and 
regulates and keeps the oil at a fixed ht and exact 
distance to the point of combustion, all of which has never 
before been accomplished. The electrical poles are so 
arranged as to detect the vapor in its minimum quantity, 
and at any point horizontal with, or perpendicular to, the 
oil, and the igniting points are always at a determined cis- 
tance to the oil. The electrical arc is also provided for, and 
a positive or negative discharge made as wished, and some- 
times required. Some twenty electrical changes can be 
made, and always at a determined point tothe oil. In test- 
ing refined oil the ordinary quantity used for the oil bath is 
about three and one-quarter fluid ounces, equal to 91.14 
grammes; and properly refined, that is, an unmixed oil, and 
in the distillation cut off at 52 degrees Beaume, with a yield 
of say 17 to 20 per cent., with a flash of 150 to 152 degrees 
and fire test of 160 degrees Fahrenheit, and market gravity 
of 45 to 46 degrees Beaume, and real specific gravity of 800— 
such an oil heated to its igniting point expands four grammes, 
consequently the surface of the oil and vapor is nearer to the 
fire at every degree of heat, and at its igniting point is 0.82 
to 0.48 centimetres nearer than at the commencement of the 
test. This is the case with all open or closed tests used at 
the present day, and no provision has ever before been made 
to test this important point. 

In high-test oils the amount of the hydro-carbon vapor is 
small and is developed in detached quantities up to the point 
of combustion, and not of sufficient quantity to cover the 
oil test surface, and its tendency or attraction is to the moist 
sides of the oil bath; and when the test is usually made the 
vapor ignites at the side of the cup first, travels the entire 
circumference of the oil bath before flashing over the surface, 
while the centre surface of the oil is comparatively free. In 
low-test oils the vapor is disengaged at every degree of heat, 
making them more or less dangerous, and it only requires 
the half of one per cent. of this vapor to make oils dangerous. 
Professor Chandler of Columbia College, New York City, 
reports ‘‘that not one of seventy-eight samples selected at 
random throughout cities may be called safe.” 

Mr. Pease finds that refined petroleum oil is a good, if not 
a perfect, non-conductor of electricity; that by adjusting 
the two poles to 0.32 of a centimetre apart and placing them 
in the oil a discharge from a O M 80 induction coil will not 
go through the oi], but will discharge between the two poles 
out of the oil, which are 1.92 of a centimetre apart. This 
fact enabled Mr. Pease to adjust and arrange a test to a 
minimum by arranging a pole in contact with the oil, with 
its point projecting upward toward a downwardly project- 
ing point of the other pole. A moist surface of sufficient 
size being provided for the vapor, by this arrangement the 
vapor is detected and explodes at the surface centre of the 
oil bath as well as at other points, the spark being perpen- 
dicular to or from the oil. The electrical arc of a horizontal 
spark is a severe test, making a difference of one or more 
degrees for or against the oil. 

r. Pease’s ingenuity has been displayed in a great many 
ways for the past thirty years, but it may be questioned 
whether his mechanical sk!ll has ever better expressed itself 
than in the device referred to.—Buffalo Courier. 


Railroad Mail Transportation. 





The Posmaster-General transmitted May 4 to the House of 
Representatives a communication from W,. B Thompson, 
General Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, on the 
subject of special mail service on railroads, and recommended 
that appropriations be made in accordance therewith. Su- 
perintendent Thompson says: ‘‘The compensation to rail- 
road companies for carrying the mails is based, in the main, 
on the weight of mails carried. On the great trunk-lines, as 
is shown by each successive weighing, the weights are con- 
stantly increasing, and, asa consequence, they are contin- 
ually carrying more mails than they are es for. In 1876, 
the great reduction in the cost of materials used in the con- 
struction of railroads and cheapness of labor having been 
taken into consideration by Congress, the rate of pay fixed 
by the act of March 3, 1873, was reduced 10 per cent., and 
again, on account of a further reduction in the cost of these 
items, another decrease of 5 per cent. was made from July 
1,1878. Because of the continued increase in the weight of 
mails and consequent demand upon the trunk-lines for addi- 
tional facilities, they became dissatisfied and declined 
to include postal-cars in their fastest trains, as well 
as to provide such additional facilities as were necessary 
to a proper and expeditious transportation and dis- 
tribution of the mails. Under these circumstances, an ap- 
propriation of $150,000 was made, to enable the department 
to abtain proper facilities upon the great trunk-lines. The 
special fund was used this year on the lines carrying the 
heaviest mails,to secure special trains and railway post-office 
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equipments on the great Southern lines. The price of all 
material used in the construction of railroads, as well as the 
cost of labor to operate them, now approximate the rates 
current prior to the reductions, while the rates al- 
lowable for the service remain the same. It follows, there- 
fore, that there is now more reason for the use of the special 
fund next year to further improve the service, which can 
be done at slight cost as compared with the benefits to be de- 
rived. It mightalso be well tu state that on second and 
third grade trunk-lines schedules have been abridged, con- 
nections brought about and special trains provided on ac- 
count of the mail service.” 

Mr. Thompson, after detailing the manner in which the 
$150,000 has been expended during the present ree year 
showing the special trains arranged for it, sa¥s: ‘‘I be- 
| lieve that the expenditure of the special fund has been ju- 
dicious and in the interest and for the benefit of the patrons 
of the Post Office Department, and I further believe that all 
of the present special facilities for the present fiscal year 
|should be continued during the next, and increased 
in accordance with the estimate in your annual reports 
In conclusion, permit me to call your attention to the fact 
that the last annual report shows that the amount appro- 
priated out of the treasury to meet the difference between 
the receipts and expenditures was less than for several years, 
and all the indications now are that such deficiency or 
excess of expenditures will be far less this than last year, 
notwithstanding the great improvements that have been 
made in the service.” 

In accordance with these recommendations, the House 
| Committee on Post-Office and Post-roads declined to offer 
the following amendments to the post-office bill: That the 
appropriation for railroad routes be increased $500,000, so 
as to make the aggregate amount $1,000,000; that an addi- 
tional sum of $400,000 be inserted for special transportation 
and fast mails; that $50,000 be added for the pay of rail- 
way mail service clerks, and that the item of $6,000 to pur- 
chase the right to use return postal-cards by the Post-office 
Department be inserted in the bill. 


RAILROAD LAW. 





Remedy for Wrongful Taking of Land. 

In the Atlantic & Great Western Co., appellant, against 
Robbins and others, the Ohio Supreme Court lately held: 

1. The owner of land which has been unlawfully and 
wrongfully taken and appropriated to its use by a corpora- 
tion authorized by lav@to appropriate land, cannot maintain 
an action for the value of the land so taken and appropri- 
ated, and also damages accruing by reason of such taking 
and appropriation, if the circumstances are such that he may 
recover the land itself. 

2. In such a case the owner may recover compensation and 
damages, by special | orgy reg under section 21 (69 Ohio 
Laws, 88, 95; Rev. Stat. Secs. 6,448-6,450), or the land it- 
self, as in other cases of unlawful entry. 


Contributory Negligence—Fastening a Horse. 


The care of horses in the street was a question in the case 
of Wasmore against the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Co, in our Court of Appeals in February last. The person in- 
jured by the train was a peddler of kindling wood. His horse, 
standing untied on the side of the street near the sidewalk, 
but not near the track of the railway in the street, he — 
across the track to attend to a customer on the other side of 
the street, and while so doing the horse took fright at an ap- 
proaching train, and he, in an endeavor to turn the 
horse from the track, was thrown down and killed. The Court 
held that the conduct of the deceased was not as matter of 
law contributory negligence, but whether allowing the horse 
tostand unfastened was negligent or not was a matter for 
the jury; nor could the Court say as matter of law that he 
had vioiated acity ordinance which forbid any one “ leaving 
a horse on a street unless securely tied,” for it would be com- 
petent for the jury on this evidence to find that the horse 
was not “left” by his owner. This is certainly as liberal a 
rule as licensed venders could ask.—New York Daily Register. 


Transferability of Land-Exploring Tickets. 

Travelers from the East have been surprised at the num- 
ber, as well as the audacity, of the scalpers who flourish in 
large Western cities, and have doubtless wondered how they 
could supply any railroad ticket at a figure so much below that 
asked by the company. A chief source of the scalper’s sup- 
ply is in the practice, common among railroad companies, 
especially during the Summer, of selling excursion and other 
round-trip tickets at figures much below the usual pates, a 
round-trip ticket often being sold for little more than the 
regular fare one way. A ticket of this kind is frequently 
bought by a person who himself uses it but one way, and 
sells the return coupon to a scalper for considerably less 
than its value. In this way, the railroad companies have 
carried thousands of passengers at reduced rates, while the 
advantages of the cheap tickets have been shared by the 
scalper and his customer. To protect themselves against 
this practice, without losing the gains of their excursion 
business, the companies have devised various kinds of “‘iron- 
clad” tickets. One of these has been the subject of a recent 
case before the Supreme Court of Nebraska, The plaintiff 
had bought, at the office of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad Company, a ‘ land-exploring ticket” from 
Chicago to Lincoln, Neb., and return. he regular fare each 
way was $18.75, but the price of the round-trip ticket 
bought by the plaintiff was only $23.75. It had, however, 
several conditions printed on it, to the effect that it was to 
be used enly by the purchaser, who for purposes of identi- 
fication was to sign his name to the ticket when buying itin 
Chicago, and also at the company’s office in Lincoln before 
starting on the return trip. The gy further agreed 
to sign his name in the presence of any conductor wishing 
proof of his identity. It was also understvod that the cbject 
of the passenger in making the trip was to examine the 
company’s lands with the view of buying. When the plain- 
tiff bought his ticket in Chicago, nothing was said to him 
about signing his name to it, and when he went to get the 
ticket stamped in Lincoln, preliminary to returning, the 
company’s agent refused to stamp it because the plaintiff had 
not signed it in Chicago. On the return trip the conductor 
refused the ticket because it was not stamped, and put the 
plaintiff off the train. The latter a brought an 
action for damages. The court held that the plaintiff was 
entitled to return on the ticket, though not signed by him or 
stamped by the Lincoln agent. The company had a right, 
for purposes of identification, to require the purchaser to 
sign the ticket, but if it failed to do so, the ticket did not 
thereby become void. Then it was objected that the piain- 
tiff was nota “land explorer,” and therefore, had made 
false representations. There was no proof of this, but, even 
if there had been, it would have made the contract voidable, 
not void—that is, the company might have cancelled the ticket 
at Lincoln by tendering the buyer the difference between 
the regular fare from Chicago to Lincoln and what he paid 
for the round-trip ticket. The court further remarked that 
the ticket was not transferable, and hence no one but the 
original purchaser had a lawful right to use it.—New ork 
Times. 
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Railroad Equipment Notes. 


The Wason Manufacturing Co., at Springfield, Mass., has 
built 207 first-class passenger coaches for the Central Rail- 
road, of New Jersey, since 1863. A correspondent wants to 
know if any other car-works in America have built that 
number of first-class passenger cars for a single road: 

The Michigan Car Co., at Detroit, now employs about 
1,250 men, and is pushing work in its shops as fast as possi- 
ble to fill orders on hand. 

The Rogers Locomotive Works, at Paterson, N. J., have 
ow a+ hae two new freight engines to the Housatonic 

aliroad, - 

The Detroit Car Spring Co. is making about 1,200 springs 
a day, and proposes to enlarge its works shortly. 

The South Carolina Railroad shops at Charleston have 
lately completed three new passenger coaches and several 
baggage cars. They are now building new freight cars for 
the road, turning out six per month. 

The Jackson & Sharp Co., at Wilmington, Del., has lately 
built nine passenger cars for the South Carolina Railroad. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., at Cleveland, O., will in- 
crease its capital stock from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000, the 
stockholders having unanimously voted to authorize the 
increase, 

The Catasauqua (Pa.) Dispatch of April 24 says: ‘‘ The 
blast on No. 1 furnace of the Crane Iron Works was taken 
off on Sunday last, and its ancient walls are being torn 
down. This furnace was the first successful anthracite fur- 
nace erected in America. Ground for the location of No. 1 
was broken by Mr. David Thomas in the summer of 1839; 
blast was applied July 4, 1840, The structure is 11 ft. at 
the bosh, oa is 45 ft. in height, and has becn in operation 
for almost forty years, except when necessary repairs were 
required. When first lighted, the blast was driven by means 
of water-power, which has been replaced by powerful steam 
engines,” ; 


Bridge Notes. 


Cofrode & Saylor, of the Philadelphia Bridge Works, 
Pottstown, Pa., have taken the contract to build the new 
depot at Camden, N. J., to be used by the Amboy Division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the West Jersey road. 
They are building now two iron bridges and two turn-tables 
to go to Japan. 

The contract for five highway bridges in Allegheny County, 
Pa., will probably be awarded to the Massillon (0) Bridge 
Co., the lowest bidders. 

The Iron City Bridge Co., of Pittsburg, has the contract 
for the iron work of the new Union depot in Chicago. 

Leavett & Co., of Boston, have the contract for building a 
bridge at the Stony Brook crossing in Weston, Mass., for the 
Massachusetts Central road. 

Prices of Rails. 

Steel rails are unsettled, and prices variable, though a 
good deal of business is reported. Quotations are $72.50 to 
$75 per ton at mill for American rails, and $68 to $70 at 
tide-water for foreign. 

[ron rails are quoted at $53 to $55 per ton at mill for 
heavy rails and up to $57 for light sections and street rails. 
Much inquiry is reported, but few transactions closed, 

Old iron rails are going down and sales are reported at 
from $34 down to $30 per ton, with light demand. 


A Color-Blind Crowd. 


The subject of color-blindness came up at a ferry-dock 
saloon the other day, and an old ex-captain offered to test 
the eyes of several sailors present. He got off his stool, laid 
down his pipe, and began: 

** Now, boys, what’s the color of my nose ¢” 

‘* White ! ” they repliedin chorus. It was as red as a beet, 
but they were after a drink. 

‘* Correct,” said the captain. ‘‘ Thisconvinces me that your 
eyes are all right as to the color of white. What is the color 
of my hair ¢” 

“ Gray.” 

‘* Correct again, anv the sandy spots. You'll all pass 
ne white and gray. What is the color of that dog out 
there ?” 

“* Black.” 

Ws Be itis. And the color of this chair is—what ?” 

** Red.” 

** And of this ?” 

** Blue.” 

‘* And what is my general appearance? That is, if you 
saw me forty rods off how would Sun describe me ?” 

‘* As a perfect gentleman,” was the ready reply. 

They thought they had him, then. He started for the bar, 
but halted and finally sat down, and had no more to say for 
a long ten minutes. After they had despaired of getting any 
a at his expense and were about to go out, he suddenly 
Said : 

‘Ah! boys, one more question. If I should treat this 
crowd what would be the color of the liquid ?” 

w ‘‘ [t would be the color of beer,” they hopefully shouted. 

‘Blind as bats—worst case I ever saw!” he mumbled, as 
he took his hand from his pocket. ‘‘ It would be exactly the 
color of ice-water!”—Detroit Free Press, 

Fast Time. ‘ 

The Chicago Times gives the following as the result of a 
trial said to have been made near that city: 

‘‘ Eight miles were run, the first two being used for reach- 
ing the high speed. Six miles were then run, timed by two 
stop-watches, and with the following result; 


Miles. 


a Second 
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‘*The above shows an average speed for the six miles of a 
small fraction less than 70 miles per hour, the highest speed 
obtained being 70.6 miles per hour. 

‘The test was made with one coach, on the stone-ballasted 
track of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway, 
about 25 miles east of Chicago. The engine was built at the 
Fort Wayne shop. It has a 17 x 24-inch cylinder, with five- 
feet driving-wheels, and is one of the standard passenger 
engines owned by the company. This test disproves the 
oft-repeated assertion that a speed of 60 miles per hour has 
never been exceeded by an American engine. The engineer 
on this occasion was William Jackson.” 

An official statement of this trial would be interesting. 
Car-Lighting in Germany. 

One of the subjects reported upon at the technical conven- 
tion of the German Railroad Union in 1878 was the lighting 
of cars. Reports were asked from the several companies 
with regard to the improvements effected in the illumination 
of passenger cars, particularly with gas, and the cost of ap- 
plying, keeping in order and running the different systems, 





LOCOMOTIVE RETURNS, JANUARY, 1880. 
Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly returns for this table, 
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* Five empty cars rated as three loaded ones. 

+Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; helping engines, 
actual distance run and 4 miles per hour while waiting trains, 

¢ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 

§ Fuel not estimated. 

(| Two empty cars rated as one loaded one, 

{ Switching and work-train engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 


Forty-five reports were rendered. Six corporations, repre- 
senting 17.7 per cent of the passenger coaches owned by the 
roads reporting, used gas, chiefly prepared on the Pintsch 
system; in one instance no other form of light was used on 
the road, and all expressed satisfaction and an intention to 
extend its use on account of the cleanliness, saving of labor | 
and superiority of lighting power. Five roads employed 
stearine candles in closed lamps and 44.8 per cent of the cars 
are lighted by oil lamps, the majority burning the common- 
est vegetable oil with Argand burners in the first and second- 
class carriages, and common flat wicks in the lower classes. 
Some of them employed lamps with the oil-reservoir above 
the flame to prevent the oil getting too thick to burn in cold 
weather; the supply of off carried is sufficient for a ten 
hours’ ey, n three roads American mineral oil was 
used in closed lamps with much better effect. The cost of 
the different systems was as follows: 

Gas on the Pintsch system.—Cost of generator, about 
$8,000; fitting five burners in first and second-class car- 
riages, $176. Three burners in a third-class carriage, $120; 
and two ina fourth-class carriage, $95; each burner con- 
sumes from 20-25 litres (a litre is about a cubic foct) of gas 
per hour, costing on an average one-half cent. The lighting 
power of one gas flame equals that of four stearine candles. 

Candles,—Fittings for a four coup? car with two lights in 
each coupé, $50; each candle burns about ten hours, the cost 
ver lamp amounting to % of a cent per hour, or a little over 
3 cents per hour for the car. 

Oil. ~ Five lamps for each car cost $29; the cost of burning 
is 2 trifle less per lamp than that of candles, but the light is 
inferior. 


The Hydraulic Mining Process for Clearing Land 

Slides, 

The Sacramento Union of April 24 says: 

‘“The methods of hydraulic —- have been amaepes 
with great success in clearing away the heavy slides of earth 
which occurred recently on the Central Pacific Railway above 
Alta. The mass of earth was so great, and the difficulty of 
handling it in the ordinary way so formidable, that unless 
water had been resorted to several weeks might have elapsed 
before the track was cleared. But the hydraulic miners were 
called upon for help, and they found the situation one which 
presented no perplexities to them. They brought up their 
pipes and monitors, constructed a flume from a ditch which 
was, fortunately, near at hand, and in 14 hours piped away 
a body of débris which had been the despair of picks and 
shovels. The tremendous power of hydraulic mining meth- 
ods has been here exhibited in a very practical way, and 
for the benefit of the coumunity. Those who witnessed the 
swift dispatch of this avalanche of earth have attained a 
a lively perception of the effects produced upon the bluffs | 
which contain the gravel deposits. It is, indeed, somewhat | 
singular that the hydraulic monitor has never, so far as we | 
are aware, been used in making cuts on railways where the » 


| soil is sufficiently soft to be piped. It might be thought that 
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™ Three empty cars rated as two loaded ones. 

++ Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; five empty cars 
rated as three loaded ones. 

+t Switching engines allowed 6, work-train 8 miles per 5 

4§ Engineers’, firemen’s and wipers’ wages not included fn cost, 

The ton of coal is 2,000 Ibs., unless otherwise noted; 25 bushels 
counted to the ton, 


in such cases there would be great economy in the applica- 
tion of water-power, for a strong head of water directed by 
an experienced hand will cut out and carry away more dirt 
in one day than 50 men could shovel and pickin a week. 
The slide at Alta would have undoubtedly delayed the re- 
sumption of railroad travel very much longer, but for the 
happy thought of enlisting the monitors and little giants in 
the work of clearing the track.” 


Stealing Rails. 

Railroad companies in Iowa have suffered considerable 
loss and annoyance by the habit of farmers in appropriating 
iron rails lying along their roads for the purpose of crush- 
ing down corn-stalks, and forgetting to put them 
where they got them. Agents are now  look- 
ing up these stray rails, and when one is found 
on a farmer’s premises he is notified to return it. If 
he fails, an action of replevin and damages is begun, and the 
farmer has to dance to the tune of $5 to $10. The Chicago 
& Northwestern have recovered nearly $2,000 damages in 
this way, and the companies propose to stop this larcency of 
their rails.—Chicago Tribune. 


Steering the Train. 

Conductor Cummings, of the Geneva, Ithaca & Sayre 
Railroad, was waited upon at Geneva, the other evening, as 
his train came in from the south, by a committee of ladies, 
There had been a warm dispute, they told him, over a ques- 
tion of train management, and they had decided to come to 
headquarters and find out for themselves. “ Is it true, Mr. 
Conductor, or is it not,” asked one of the party, “that (as 
we hear) when a train comes to the oo“. curves, the con- 
ductor has to steer it around them?’ The question was 
asked with a perfectly sober face, and it was evident the 
ladies were in dead earnest. It wouldn’t answer to disap- 
point them, of course—Cummings is too gallant a gentle- 
man for that—so he told them that they had been correctly 
informed ; that all trains were steered ar« ymund the curves, or 
they would fly the track ; and he supplemented the inform- 
ation by showing them the steering apparatus on the rear 
car of his train (the brake-wheel) and explaining the manner 
of its operation. The ladies thanked him for his courtesy, 
the engineer blew the whistle and started the train for 
Lyons, and Cummings, with the air of a man who has done 
his duty, smole a biand smile as he entered the car and 
called out “ T-i-c-k-e-t-s !"—Lyons (N. Y.) Republican. 


How They Stopped the Train. 

Two negroes, who had built a fire on the Macon & Bruns 
wick Railroad to warn approaching trains against a wreck, 
went to sleep on the track, allowed the fire to die out, and 
were run over by a train.— Nashville (Tenn.) American 

They stopped the train all the same, but in a way hardly 
satisfactory to themselves 
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Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THe RAILROAD Gazette. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EprroR RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 

Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS We gtve in our editorial columns oun OWN opin- 

ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 

such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 


tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, ete., to our | 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it | 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either | 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. | 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially | 


assist us in making our news accurate and complete if the 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their sation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
vrogress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suygestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS uf railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
jyecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 


THE RETIREMENT OF COLONEL SCOTT. 


The resignation by Col. Thomas A. Scott of the 
presidency of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
will attract the attention of the whole railroad world. 
Though he had been President of the company only 
six years, and during one of these was traveling 
abroad, he has long been a leading tigure in the rail- 
road world, and, doubtless, by far the most prominent 
figure in the great corporation whose presidency he 
now resigns, and will easily take place among the few 
really great railroad men, who have been developed by 
the early years of American railroads, Like bis prede- 
cessor, he was all his life a railroad man, though, un- 
like him, he was not an engineer by profession, and his 
technical knowledge of the construction, equipment 
and working of railroads was not developed by con- 
structing roads or rolling-stock, but by operating them, 
and it may be supposed that his strength was rather 
in what we may call the politics of railroads—in or- 
ganization and administration—and in their commercial 
business, or traffic management, than on the engineer- 
ing side. He knew what todo with a railroad when it 
was built, understood the diplomatic arts by which it 
could maintain desirable relations with its connections ; 
had a broad view of railroad business and its course, 
and of the national railroad system; looked far into 


! 


Thomson stayed in the Philadelphia office, Doubtless | 


| both had much to do with the plans, and doubtless | 


others besides they had much w do with their| 
successful accomplishment, but doubtless, 
Colonel Scott of the leading spirits as | 
he certainly was the chief visible actor in the accow- | 
plishment of this great scheme, which changed a mere | 
state railroad less than four hundred miles long into a 
vast system controlling lines to the three leading 


too, | 


Was one 


Atlantic ports and extending thence to almost every | 
important city from the Ohio to the Great Lakes and | 
as far west as Chicago and St. Louis. Ten or eleven | 
years ago, the Pennsylvania and Colonel Scott were as 
active as the Wabash and Jay Gould have been for the 
past year ortwo, Every few weeks the lease or other 
acquisition of control of some new railroad was an- 
nounced, and many of these were properties of the 
first importance, which, it is now easy to see, were 
necessary to the Pennsylvania Railroad, and without 


which it might easily have been crippled. But an 
undue eagerness seems to have been developed, The 
appetite for roads grew with what it fed upon. Not 


only were many important completed roads leased or 
their control secured by guarantees, but the construc- 
| tion of less important ones was secured in the interest 
of the Pennsylvania, sometimes, however, without 
the latter's incurring any obligations of moment— 
for after it was not necessary for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to seek for more roads, they 
came to it of theirown motion. If the name of that 
company or of Mr, Scott could be in some way attached 
to a railroad enterprise, that fact of itself gave it 
credit. A whole army of projectors besieged Colonel 
Scott to at least lend them his name to secure the con- 
struction of their roads—that is, to give them credit 
enough to get money to complete them—as * feeders” 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


a time 


People already seem 
to have forgotten how his name was in demand. At one 
time the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern had Penn- 
sylvania men on its bord, and was counted as an 
outlying member of its system, Colonel Scott for 
a year or two was President of the Union Pacific. 


fic. The Davenport & Northwestern, which the Chi- 
, cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has recently bought, 
had Pennsylvania Railroad men engaged in _ its 
Y| construction, and there were many other enter- 
| prises, some of which were . realized and some 
inot, which were furthered in some way, by 
| hanes if not by credit, by the Pennsylvania Rail- | 


road managers, Most of the actual acquisitions were 
| of undoubted value to the company, though in several 


cases too high prices seem to have been paid for them. 


But we must recollect these contracts were made in a 
time of great and growing business activity, when 
confidence in continued prosperity was general. — Bar- 


gains which seem good at such times may very well 
turn out to be hard in a season of great business de- 
pression such as we have just passed through. Still, of 
the acquisitions of the Pennsylvania 
hardly any seems dispensable except the Columbus, 
Chicago & Indiana Central, and that was leased 
at a time when the company seemed likely to lose the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, and its acquisiion 
probably helped to secure this latter road, which has 
been very profitable directly, and still more so indirect- 
ly. The United Railroads of New Jersey have not 
earned their rental by several millions of dollars, and 
if the Pennsylvania could have built a line instead of 
leasing this, it would doubtless have saved a good deal 
of money by it. But when the United Company 
worked its own roads authority could not be obtained 
for building a new line from Philadelphia to New 
York, The effort had been made repeatedly and had 
always failed, 


larger 


But there were some enterprises which the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company entered into in those days 
which it seems hard to justify or understand, Chief 
among these was the Southern Railway Security Com- 
pany, which was to absorb a large proportion of the 
Southern lines, but could hardly have any considera- 
ble effect on the profits of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
because the Southern system could not be made a 
feeder of the Pennsylvania, as it would reach it only 
at Philadelphia, its eastern terminus. It was not im- 





the future and prepared for it, and if he did not create 
at least appreciated and maintained a system of rail- | 
road administration which is probably as effective as | 
any in the world, 

The Pennsylvania was the first of all American rail- | 
road companies to acquire full control of a great and | 
compact railroad system. Although this was done 
under the presidency of the late J. Edgar Thomson, it 

vas popularly credited both in plan and accomplish- | 
ment to Colonel Scott. Very likely in this he was 
credited with too much. He was the active man who | 


moved about and conducted negotiations, while Mr. | 





possible that the Security Company would be profita- 
ble in itself, but it is hard so see why the Pennsylvania 
should have had anything to do with it. 

The Texas & Pacific, which was Colonel Scott’s 
project, never had any assistance from the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company, we believe. It was probably 
expected to be of considerable value to the Southern 
Security Company, but it could not, if completed, be | 
of any great advantage to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

It was in these negotiations for leases and control— 
in great railroad combinations—that Colonel Scott be- 


and then it was the Pennsylvania which was said to be | 
getting ready to monopolize the trans-continental traf- | 
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came famous, and these were all while he was Vice- 
President, Then he was much more before the public 
eye than he has been since he became President, as the 
work to be done of Jate years has been much less 
showy and striking, being the very prosy duty of meet- 
ing enormous obligations with limited means, and the 
overcoming of great financial difficulties and dangers. 

It must be very gratifying toColonel Scott that these 
difficulties have been overcome during bis administra- 
tien, and that when he leaves the company its prospects 
are fair for along period of at least reasonable pros- 
perity. The acquisitions which were made through 
him some ten years ago, and that recently have been 
sources of loss instead of profit, now in many cases 
may be expected to become directly profitable, and 
the system of the company is so complete and far- 
reaching that scarcely any future railroad combina- 
tions are likely to injure greatly its command of 
traftic. Notwithstanding all the combinations 
recent years, this first of the great American railroad 
systems is still the most complete one. 

It is one of the many advantages of a thoroughly or- 
ganized system of administration like that of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, that no one man is 
indispensable to it. Perhaps this was less true during 
the period of the formation of the system, in which 
Colonel Scott played the leading part, than it ever will 
be again. Then the company would have felt very 
seriously the loss of its First Vice-President—the field 
of its campaigns. But now the com: 
abundantly supplied with capable and 
experienced men for all kinds of work which 
it has to do. During the long recent absence 
of the President in Europe, First Vice-President Rob- 
erts filled his place with great acceptance, and he cer- 
ainly made a most excellent impression on the officers 
of other companies with whom he came in contact. 
He is said to have the confidence of the solid men of 
Philadelphia to a remarkable degree, and this will do 
much toward enabling him to command the support 
of the numerous body of stockholders of the com- 


of 


marshal 
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THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL REPORT. 


Long regarded as one of the most stable as it had 
been one of the most profitable of American 
the progress of the Michigan Central from a 
disaster to a period of prosperity deserves 


railroads, 
period of 
as much 


attention as its sudden lapse from among dividend- 


paying roads did in 1873. And so far as permanelcy 
of connections is concerned, the history of this road 
merits particular notice at this time, when, aside from 
the great number of actual taking 
place, there are acquisitions of interests in connecting 
roads by associated capitalists which the public quite 
generally seems to regard as equivalent in every 
respect—in present and in permanent effect—to actual 
consolidations. Before 1873 the Michigan Central was 
looked upon as the main stem of a great system of 
roads, not actually united, but largely owned by the 
same body of Boston capitalists and under the manage- 
ment of one man, Mr. James F. Joy. In this system 
were the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at one time 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph, the Burlington & Missouri 
River, the Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska, 
the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, 
the Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston, and the 
Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf, while shortly 
before 1873 a large number of less important enter- 
prises, in some degree encouraged or supported by the 
Michigan Central or the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
or some of the prominent men in these companies, or 
credited with being so promoted, were also counted as 
* Joy roads”—as ‘the Chicago & Iowa, the Chicago, 
Dubuque & Minnesota, the Chicago, Pekin & South- 
western, the Burlington & Southwestern, the Chicago, 
Clinton & Western, the Atchison & Nebraska, etc. 
Though railroad men knew that there was little con- 
nection between the Michigan Central and these roads 
west of Chicago, further than that they were in the 
Blue Line and not in the Red Line or Union Line, yet 
the public very generally looked upon them as one 
system, and probably most of those familiar with rail- 
road business supposed that they could and would be 
made into one system should it at any time appear great- 
ly advantagevus to the small group of Boston capitalists 
who seemed to contro] them all asif they owned them. 

Now at this day there is no connection whatever be- 
tween the Michigan Central and this supposed vast 
system of ‘* Joy roads ” west of Chicago, any mure than 
with any other Chicago roads. Indeed, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy has been out of the Blue Line 
for several years, while the Chicago & Alton and the 
Illinois Central remain in it. 

But while the Michigan Central has lost those rela- 
tions of common ownership and control with roads 
west of Chicago, and in that respect is just like all 


consolidations 
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other roads that enter Chicago from the East, it has 
entered into new and similar relations with lines east 
of it. It isnow a Vanderbuilt road as it was then a 
Joy road, with the same President as the New York 
Central and with, doubtless, a considerable portion of 
its stock owned by leading stockholders of the latter 
road, but with hardly any closer traffic connections 
with it than before (naturally they are and always 
have been intimate), and with no more certainty of 
permanence in this connection, probably, than in the 
old one, except that the Vanderbilt interest is known 
heretofore to have held onto what it had once ac- 
quired. 

This road is one of those which suffer more from an 
unprofitable trunk-line through traffic than do the 
trunk-lines themselves, for the reason that a larger 
share of its traffic is through. It was the great reduc- 
tion in through rates, and that alone, which took it for 
s0 many years out of the list of dividend-paying roads, 
and that has made its dividends so small since they 
were resumed. It is true that the numerous leased 
branches in Michigan did not earn their rentals; but 
the traffic has all the time grown faster than the fixed 
charges, so that but for the great reduction in rates, 
the losses on account of these causes could have been 
met and dividends still have been maintained. 

And in no year in the history of the road, so far as it 
is recorded, has there been a larger increase of traffic 
than from 1878 to 1879. For the time that reports of 
traffic have been reported for the whole system worked, 
the tonnage-mileage and passenger-mileage, and the 
average rates received per ton and per passenger per 
mile have been: 


Year Tonu-miles Av. rate. Passenger miles. Av. rate, 
1875-76. .- 896,046,422 1.030 46,848, 53 2.67 
1876-77... .473,837,807 0.880 95,830,515 2.67 
1877........446,708,939 0.982 89,805,454 2.36 
1878,.......548,053,707 0.848 79,684,\. 72 2.41 
1870........721,019,413 0.692 93,232,430 2.21 


Until after 1877 the reports were for a fiscal year 
ending with May, and in theabove five months of 1877 
are included in the year 1876-77, and again in 1877. 

The freight traffic last year was 31.6 per cent. greater 
than in 1878, 61 per cent. greater than in 1877, and 81 
per cent. greater than in 1875-76. The passenger traftic 
was 17 per cent. greater than in 1878 (when it was the 
smallest ever reported for the whole of the present sys- 
tem), and also very nearly as large as in the year 
1876-77, which included the whole of the Centennial 
traffic. But from the earliest year in the table the av- 
erage freight rate has fallen 48 per cent. and the aver- 
age passenger rate 17 per cent., and the reduction since 
1878 was 18 per cent. in the freight rate—enough to 
make a difference of more than $1,100,000 in the earn- 
ings. Traflic—freight traffic at least—was very heavy 
all the year 1879, but rates very bad on through freight 
east-bound more than one-half of the year—say from 
January till the middle of August. On the bulk of 
the freight in these months the average per ton per 
mile ranged from about 0.21 to 0.42 cent, while the 
present rate, which is the lowest of this year so far, 
is about 0.63. The difference in earnings caused by 
such a difference in rates is not a matter of speculation 
in the case of this road. It is one of the few lines that 
reports its through and local traffic and its east and 
west-bound tonnage separately; and more than one- 
half of its total freight traffic is east-bound through. 
A difference of 10 cents per 100 Ibs, in the rate from 
Chicago to New York on last year’s traffic over this 
road amounts to more than $770,000, or more than a 
4-per-cent. dividend. That year it was 53.7 per cent. 
of the total freight traffic, and it yielded just 40 per 
cent. of the total freight earnings. 

These figures for through and local traftic in the 
different directions are so interesting and so rare that 
we present them here for the three years that they 
have been reported : 





a Number——--—-—— —P.c. of total 
1866 1878, 1877. 1879, 1878, 1877. 
Ton miles: 
Through 
east... 387,015,495 332,767,450 250,639,780 53.7 60.7 56.1 
Through 


west .. 168,031,830 85,157,565 91,722,000 23.3 15.5 20.5 





Total. 555,047,325 417,925,015 342,361,780 77.0 76.2 76.6 
3. 


Local.. . 165,972,088 130,128,692 104,347,159 23.0 24.8 23.4 
Passenger miies : 
Through 

east... 16,475,692 14,867,968 15,889,800 17.7 18.7 20.0 
Through 

west . 14,913,692 15,196,556 16,567,992 16.0 
E mi - 


grant. 15,770,804 7,749,508 5,943,552 16.9 


Total. 47,160,188 37,814,032 38.401,344 50.6 
Local... 46,072,242 41,870,040 41,404,110 49.4 


From this it appears that there was a much greater 
growth of through freight east from 1877 to 1878 (33 
per cent.) than from 1878 to 1879 (13.6 per cent.), and 
the greatest growth of freight traffic in 1879 was of 
through west-bound. And here it is well to caution 
the reader that the west-bound business of this road 
and the other lines or parts of lines from Buffalo to 
Chicago must not be considered to be the same as 











to Chicago compete with the lakes tor a large amount 
of coarse freights and some valuable ones, which go 
by propellers if the rail rates are not pretty nearly as 
low. The bulkiest of these freights are anthracite coal 
and salt. Although the lake rates for coal are rarely 
more than 50 cents per ton from Buffalo to Chicago, 
and a great part of the whole shipments are carried at 
25 and 380 cents, the railroads carry a considerable 
amount of coal. Notall of it goes through, for much is 
consumed at stations on the lines, but all has to be carried 
at extremely low rates—very much less than the cost 
of moving the trains—and it is taken only because the 
roads have a great many cars going west empty, for 
which it is better to accept freight that pays a trifle than 
to move them without any load or any pay. It is this 
which explains the fact thaton the Michigan Central 
the average rate on through freight west has been low- 
er every year than the average on the through freight 
east, though trunk-line rates have been higher on 
west-bound freight and have been well maintained, 
while it is east-bound freight that has been so terribly 
demoralized. Just the reverse would appear in a re- 
port of a trunk-line, or other road not competing to 
such an extent with the lakes, and just the reverse does 
appear in the report of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis, whose traffic is as largely 
through as the Michigan Central’s, and which for the 
last three years has received one-third to one-half more 
on west-bound than on east-bound freight. 

The Michigan Central’s through west-bound freight 
nearly doubled from 1878 to 1879, yet in the latter year 
it was not half as great as the through east-bound 
freight. The former, as we say, was the largest item 
in the increase of traffic, but is was hardly so impor- 
tant a3 theincrease of 27!, per cent. in the local freight 
traffic, for the average rates on the latter are three 
times as great as those on west-bound. freight. 

The increase in the freight traffic, however, great as 
it is, is hardly so remarkable as the increase in pas- 
senger traffic, because we are accustomed to great in- 
creases in freight traffic in this and other roads on this 
country, while passenger traffic, if not stationary, has 
commonly grown less rather than greater. An in- 
crease of 17 per cent. would be noticeable anywhere 
and at any time. The increase on this road in the 
Centennial year was but about half as great. Examina 
tion of the above table shows it to have been largely in 
local traffic, but chiefly in emigrant tratlic carried at 
very low rates. This emigrant traffic has more than 
doubled since 1878 and increased 165. per cent. since 
1877, and has reached proportions which probably few 
suspect. This is a through traftic westward, and last 
year it was actually greater in amount than the other 
through travel westward. There has been of late a 
very large emigration from Canada, largely to Mani- 
toba, and the Michigan Ceutral, as the connection of 
the Canada roads, has received most of it. Probably 
very tew if any other roads had so large an emigrant 
traftic in 1879, but with the present great influx from 
Europe, several may exceed it this year. 

From year to year we see that the proportion of 
through-freight traftic has varied little from 77 per 
cent. of the whole. On the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis this trattic is about 80 per 
cent. of the whole; no other parallel road reports the 
proportion. The passenger traffic is nearly equally 
divided between through and local. 

The great difference between through and local rates 
will be indicated by the difference between the propor- 
tion of the local traftic to the total traftic and the pro- 
portion of the earnings from that traffic to the total 
earnings. Thus in 1879 the through freight was 77 per- 
cent. of the total freight traffic, but it earned less than 
55 per cent. of the total freight earnings. ‘Lhe pei- 
centage of passenger and freight earnings contributed 
by each branch of the traftic was: 


1879. 1878. 1877. 
PASSENGERS. oe a 
farn- EKarn- Karn 
Traffic. ings. Traffic. ings. Traffic | ings. 


Through east...| 17.7, 17.0 | 18.7 | 179 | 200 | 17.6 
Through west.. 136.0 16.2 19.1 18.1 20.7 18.5 
Emigrant..... . 169 8.3 9.7 4.2 7.4 3.0 
Total through 50.6 41.5 47.5 40.2 48.1 30.1 
BORE. 62. secdeee 49. 5 52.5 59.8 51.9 60.9 


. as 100.0 ' 1060.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
FREIGHT. 
Through east. 


| 40.0 60.7 42.0 | 561 45.6 
Through west 5 


49 | 15.5 10.1) | 20.5 12.6 





6.6 6.2 


Total through’ 770 | 54.9 | 76.2 53.0 | 76 , 
Loca osccceee| S20. | 45.8 | 23.8 47.0 | 25.4 45.8 
Total. ...s..6. 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 





~ Thus, while the through-freight traffic has every 
year been about the same proportion of the whole— | 


76.2 to 77 per cent.—the earnings from that traffic lon the earnings of the Mic 


have varied a little more—from 53 to 56.2 per cent.— 
and nearly half of the freight earnings have been con- 
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tributed by the local freight, which is less than a 
quarter of the freight traffic. In passenger traftic the 
differences are less, and more steady. The through 
business has become a larger proportion of the whole, 
and has every year contributed a larger share of the 
passenger earnings. 

The different rates at which these different classes of 
traftic have been carried have been, in cents : 


Per Passenger Mile. Per ton per Mile. 
1877. 1879.|1878,|1877. 


Through east......... 2,12 2.31 ; 2.08 


0.515 0,599 0.762 


Through west...... ... 2.23 2.28 | 2.10 0.441.0.548 0.605 
ae 1.09 1,05 0.96 wel Fee Solee care 
Total through....! 1.81 2.04 | 2.09 0.493.0,580 0.702 
CRE SS ae 2.62 2.74 2.77 1.356 1.679 1.845 
oe ee eee 221 241 | 2.36 0,692 0,848.0,982 


Thus the emigrant rate has constantly increased, and 
till last year the through passenger rate received has 
been nearly the same in both directions, but in 1879 
was about 5 per cent. less on east-bound than on west- 
bound passengers. All the time the through freight 
rate has been less on west-bound than on east-bound 
traffic, from 10 to 20 per cent. less. Though the aver- 
age local freight rate is kept much higher than the 
through rate, it has not been stationary by any means 
but has been reduced more in amount (though not in 
proportion) than the through rate. From 1877 to 1879 
the average rate per ton per mile fell 0.209 cent on 
through and 0.489 on local freight—the latier amount 
being nearly the same as the whole amount of the 
through rate in 1879. This latter deserves to be borne 
in miod, It was less than half a cent per ton per mile 
for the whole year. As for nearly half the year the 
through rate in the lowest class was about 0.6 cent., 
varying from that to 0.8 cent., we may imagine what 
the average was in the other half of the year. It is to 
be hoped, and reasonably to be expected, that through 
rates so low will not occur again until after there has 
been a material reduction in the cost of transportation. 
Assuming the proportion of expenses to earnings to 
have been the same for both passengers and freight, 
the average expense per ton per mile was 0.44 cent. 
last year—very nearly as much as the average receipt 
on the through traffic. 

The position of this road is somewhat peculiar among 
carriers of through traftic. It is the most northerly of 
the lines and has always commanded a very large share 
of the traffic to and from Chicago—more than any 
other road, It is, however, from its position unable to 
command much traffic from the country south of it 
and east of Chicago, as all the lines commanding much 
traftic from the southward or southwestward are in- 
tercepted by the Lake Shore or other lines still further 
south, the roads which do connect with the Michigan 
Central, such as the Detroit, Hillsdale & Southwestern 
and the Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw, command- 
ing but little traffic. On the north it is limited by the 
Great Lakes. Its field is thus limited chiefly to Chica- 
go and the country beyond and the lower peninsula 
of Michigan. This, however, is no contemptible field. 
The Chicago railroads concentrate there traftic from 
the South and Southwest, as well as from the North- 
west, and Michigan, which is pretty thoroughly 
penetrated by branches of this road, is by no 
means a fully developed state. The fact that the 
lower peninsula is heavily wooded has prevented the 
rapid agricultural development of the northern part 
of it. But though it does not grow like Kansas, or 
Minnesota, it grows, and there is now no doubt but 
that it will eventually and at no very distant day be 
fully occupied, except where the forests are pine. 
The latter, with the active demand for lumber which 
began last year, are likely to contribute earlier and to 
a greater extent to traffic, though when once the lum- 
ber is taken out, they may yield very little further 
traffic. The longest of the branches of this road, the 
Jackson. Lansing & Saginaw, will profit greatly by 
this occupation of the northern forests, and also to 
a considerable extent by the railroad connection with 
the upper peninsula now in progress. 

There are, however, many rivals for the traffic of 
Michigan, and the opening of the Grand Trunk’s line 
to Chicago (which will make little difference with 
Michigan traffic, because the Michigan part of it has 
long been in operation) ill take from the Michigan 
Central the through traffic which it has hitherto ex- 
changed with the Grand Trunk. This is nota vers 
large amount, but it is probably considerable. The 
only statistics concerning it that have come to ou 
knowledge are those for the shipments from Chicago, 
which have not been large enough to have much effect 
higan Central. The Grand 
Trunk, however, has probably a large emigrant flic 
from Canada, which its own road will get hereafter 
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and a large excursion traffic at low rates has been done 
in connection with it every summer. The to loss the 
Michigan Central by the opening of the Grand Trunk’s 
Chicago lne must not be confounded with the Grand 
Trunk’s probable gain by that line. If the latter gets 
more traffic than heretofore by reason of that line, this 
gain will come in due proportions from all the roads 
leading east from Chicago. The loss special to the 
Michigan Central will be due to the transfer of the 
existing Grand Trunk traffic. 








Fast Passenger Locomotive. 





The locomotive with a single pair.of driving-wheels 6 ft. 
6 in. in diameter, which has recently been finished at the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, has attracted so much atten- 
tion that we give this week a full-page engraving of it and 





also a view showing the back end. 

On the Pennsylvania, and some other lines, a great deal of | 
trouble has been experienced in the fast passenger engines | 
from the breaking of crank-pins and coupling, or parallel _ 
rods. On receiving the order for @ locomotive to make the | 
run between New York and Philadelphia, over the Bound 
Brook line, in two hours, the proprietors of the Baldwin Lo- | 
comotive Works determined to use but one pair of driving- | 
wheels, and thus dispense entirely with coupling-rods. With | 
this arrangement the weight which can be utilized 
for adhesion must either be very considerably 
less than it would be if two pairs of wheels were 
coupled, or else there will be an excessive load on 
the single pair of driving-wheels. To provide 
for this difficulty the engine illustrated is ar- @ 
ranged with equalizing levers, shown in the en- 
graving, between the driving and trailing wheels. 
Each lever has a fulerum, which: works in a slot 
and is partly shown just on the edge or peri- 
phery of the driving-wheel. Between this ful- 
crum and the driving-wheel a cam (not shown in 
the engraving) is arranged, which can be thrown 
down by a steam cylinder and piston, so as to 
form a bearing for the equalizing lever, and thus 
take the weight off from the fulerum which is 
shown. The cam then becomes the fulcrum of 
the lever, and one arm of the latter is thus length- 
ened and the other shortened, and consequently 
a larger proportion of the weight of the engine 
then rests on the driving-wheels. It is intended 
that this arrangement shall be used only in start- 
ing, or on heavy grades. 

The dimensions of this engine are as follows : 

Cylinders, 18 x 24 in. 

Total wheel-base, 21 ft. 1 in. 

From centre of driving to centre of trailing 
wheels, 8 ft. 

Boiler, made of steel i, in. thick. 

Diameter of boiler at smoke-box end, 52 in. 

198 tubes, 2 in. diameter x 12 ft. 2°4 in. long. 

Fire-box, 9644 in. long x 84 in. wide, 51 in. 
deep in front, and 44 in. back. 

Grates, made of water tubes, 1% in. outside 
diameter x \¢ in. thick, spaced 2% in. from cen- 
tre to centre, with three bars arranged to pull 
out. 

Truck has a swing bolster and four 86-in. 
wheels, with cast-iron centres and steel tires. 

Journals of truck axles, 5 x 8 in. 

Steam-ports, 15¢ x 16 in. 

Exhaust-ports, 8 x 16 in. 

The valve is of the Allen pattern, with % in. 
lap. 

Cross-heads are made of solid wrought-iron, 
with brass gibs on slides. 

Driving-wheels, 6 ft. 6 in. diameter, with cast-iron centres, 
having solid spokes and hollow rim. 

Tires, 3 in. thick. 

Driving axles, made of wrought-iron, with journals 8 x 
O14 in. 

Trailing wheels, 45 in. diameter, with cast-iron centre and 
steel tires. 

Journals of trailing axle, 74¢ x 81¢ in. 

Boiler supplied with two injectors. No pumps are used, 

Tender carries 4,000 gallons of water. 

Tender-frame made of channel iron. 

Tender wheels 36 in, in diameter, with cast-iron centres 
and steel tires. 

Tender axle journals, 5x8 in. 

The weight of engine in working order is 85,000 Ibs. 

Weight on driving-wheels from 35,000, to 45,000 Ibs. 

Weight on trailing-wheels from 15,000 to 25,000 Ibs. 

Weight on truck 25,000 Ibs. a 

The form of the fire-box is shown in the end view. The 
top and sides are stayed with % in. stay-bolts, The boiler 
has 1,400 square feet of heating surface. 

‘The engraving also shows the extended smoke-box, which 
is 50 in. long, measured from the front of the tube-sheet. The 
arrangement of the inside of the smoke-box is somewhat 
different from the usual practice. In front of the tubes a 
sheet-iron deflector is placed, which is inclined from the 
top row of tubes downward and forward with an opening 
below its lower edge and the bottom of the smoke-box. This 
opening can be increased or diminished by means of a mov- 
able section attached to the deflector. The smoke-box is di- 
vided into two parts by wire netting, having 814 meshes to 
the inch, which is fastened to the tube-sheet just above the 
top row of tubes and extends horizontally forward to the 
front and to both sides of the smoke-box. 
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The exhaust-pipes are carried up through this netting and 
have a single nozzle 4% in. in diameter just above it. The 
smoke-box can be cleaned from a hand-hole shown in the en- 
graving on the under side of the extended smoke-box. 

As considerable curiosity has been manifested re- 
garding the working of this engine, it may be said 
that thus far it has been running only in an experi- 
mental way, and, as happens in all new engines, some 
little time is required before all the bearings work 





spirit of the lease from the state of Georgia. This is under- 
stood to be the position of Governor Brown, the President of 
the lessee corporation, and probably any decided deviation 
from it would cause action by the state to enforce this con- 
dition of the contract. But the contracts made between the 
Central of Georgia and the Georgia railroads may be much 
more effective. Just what these'are has not been made 
known, except that provision is made for through shipments, 
as though these formed one road. But it is not probable that 


quite satisfactorily, and the boiler is thoroughly freed | these arrangements exclude shipments by other connections. 
from grease, and the exhaust apparatus is adjusted in the | The result may be that the two Georgia roads will have re- 


most efficient way. 


On one trip, though, it ran, with a | lations 


train of five empty passenger cars and a baggage car, from 


Trenton Junction to Bound Brook, a distance of 27.1 miles, 
in 26% minutes. 
18.8 miles, which was made in 11 minutes, which is at the 
rate of a little over 75 miles per hour. 
the engine was not steaming well, and, no doubt, it will be 
able to make even faster time than this. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.—This com- 
pany’s Nebraska line has been extended from Aurora, Neb., 
northward to Central City, 19miles, The Republican Valley 


line has been extended from Orleans, Neb., westward to 
Arrapahoe, 27 miles. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—This Company’s Daven- 
port Line is extended from Hawkeye, Ia., northward to Ft. 
Atkinson, 18 miles. 

This is a total of 64 miles of new railroad, making 1,160 
miles thus far this year, against 408 miles reported at the 
same time in 1879, 307 miles in 1878, and 341 miles in 
1877, 





THE CINCINNATI SOUTHERN earned at the rate of $557 
per mile in the first quarter of 1880, one-half of which was 
in March. Considering that the road was not fully opened, 
and especially that its connections in the way of fast freight 
lines and the like were hardly made at all, this is perhaps as 
well as could be expected. But of course there will need to 
be a vast improvement in order to support the road, for it is 
not only a pretty costly one, but it must be supported 
chiefly on through traffic, which will have to be taken at 
comparatively low rates in competition with other railroads. 
Although the country on the line has very few other outlets, 
it is for the most part very thinly peopled and not likely to 
afford much traffic; at least it has not heretofore to such 
roads as penetrate it, 


In this distance there is a straight line of | 


At the time, though, 


| Share of it. 





with the Louisville & Nashville and the 
Cincinnati Southern similar to the relations of the 
Michigan Central and the Lake Shore to the New 
York Central and the Erie. The latter interchanges a good 
deal of traffic with the Vanderbilt roads west of Buffalo, 
though the New York Central is their chief connection, and 
80 the chief part of the through business of the two Georgia 
roads may be done by way of the Louisville & Nashville, 
while, at the same time, the Cincinnati Southern gets a 
But, at all events, the position of the Western 
& Atlantic is likely to secure it a good line to Atlanta, and 
from Atlanta it will be much easier to secure other Southern 
connections than from Chattanooga, though nothing could 
make up for a total lack of business relations with the ex- 
tensive systems of the two great Georgia companies, which 
reach nearly all the considerable towns of the state as well as 
the South-Atlantic ports. 


THE LAKE SHorE Report, an abstract of 
which we publish on another page, we are unable 
to review this week. It is anadmirable presenta- 
tion, not only of the facts of the year’s business, 
but of its course fer the whole ten years of its 
existence, and we know of no other company’s 
report which is more generally intelligible and 
interesting to stockholders, The salient facts of 
the business of 1879 are an increase of 29.3 per 
cent, in freight traffic and of 6.8 per cent. in pas- 
senger traffic; an increase of 12.3 per cent. in 
freight earnings and of 2.7 per cent. in passen- 
ger earnings; an increase of 9.2 per cent. in gross 
earnings, of 5.3 per cent. in working expenses, 
and of 15.4 per cent. iu net earnings. The gross 
earnings are the largest since 1874; the net earn- 
ings the largest in the history of the road. The 
freight traffic is much the largest the road ever 
had; the passenger traffic larger than in the two 
years next previous, but smaller than in any of 
the other seven years of the life of the road. 
The percentage of increase of traffic was a little 
less for freight and a great deal less for passen- 
gers than on the Michigan Central for the same 
year; the Lake Shore’s average rate was a little 
lower for freight (0.642 cent per ton per mile 
against 0.692) and about the same for passengers. 
The reduction in rates from 1878 was much the 
greatest on the Michigan Central, however. The 
latter, with about two thirds the mileage of road, 
has 66 per cent. of the Lake Shore’s passenger 
traffic but only 42 per cent. of its freight traffic. 
As in the case of the Michigan Central, the per- 
centage of increase in freight traffic was much 
larger in east-bound than in west-bound freight— 
55.2 per cent. against 20.3—and the Lake Shore’s 
report indicates what articles formed the chief 
increase : there was an enormous increase in the 
coal carried—nearly one half. 

The report shows the number of tons of freight 
received and delivered by the road at each station. 
In view of the reports that have been published 
of the importance of the Wabash traffic to the 
Lake Shore, the Toledo receipts deserve noting. 
The Lake Shore forwarded from that station (in both direc- 
tions, and it carries a good deal of lumber from Toiedo) 
765,049 tons, which if all carried to Buffalo would have made 
226,454,504 ton-miles, or about 18 per cent. of the total 
freight traffic of the road. Toledo, however, is the 
terminus of several roads besides the Wabash, though the 
Wabash doubtless brings it more freight than all other roads 
put together. From Buffalo about one fifth more, from 
Cleveland two and a third times as much, and from Chicago 
one third more freight is forwarded than from Toledo, 

THE CANADA SOUTHERN illustrates most perfectly the 
effect of maintaining through east-bound rates. In the first 
half of 1879, during which these rates were utterly demor- 
alized, its net earnings were $59,875—not one-third of the 
current interest charges—in the last half of the same year, 
during the last three-fourths of which rates were well main- 
tained, its net earnings were $487,399, or more than eight 
times as much, and $295,000 in excess of the current interest 
charges. Probably there is no other road on which so large 
a proportion of the traffic is through, and none, therefore, 
which gains relatively so much from the maintenance of 
through rates, as is further indicated by its increase of 64 per 


There is a good deal of it, however, | cent. in gross earnings in the first quarter of this year and of 


and should it supply one-tenth the traffic per square mile 95 per cent. in March last. For roads like this last year’s rates 
that is afforded by such a country as Illinois, for instance, it | mean inevitable ruin, and for all roads that carry through 
would give avery fair local traffic. As for through traffic, traffic they mean disaster. There was never anything that 


that has _ still 
of the 


to be developed, but in 
combinations made by the Louisville 


spite | showed more clearly how the whole burden of supporting a 
& | railroad falls on the local traffic when through rates are so 


Nashville, it is not likely that it can be kept out of the | demoralized. All this time, in 1879, rates for through west- 
| bound freight were well maintained and this road got its 
| 


Southeast, though it may be put to a great disadvantage 
there. 


In spite of what has been said about the control of | share of it ; and yet we see that in the first half of the year 


the Western & Atlantic, it is almost certain that this road | its earnings were little more than enough to cover the bare 
will remain neutral, in accordance with the letter and the working expenses, 
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For the Bound Brook Line of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, between New York and Philadelphia. 
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THE INQUEST OF THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN DISAs- 
TER continued during the past week. In the course of it Mr. 
Fayette S. Curtis, who testified that he had been a civil en- 
gineer fifteen years and Engineer of the Harlem Railroad 
ten years, swore that he made the plans and specifications 
for the work, including the roof that fell; that his plans and 
specifications called for a tie-beam of one solid 6.x 8 in. tim- 
ber, and that it was these plans which the Building Depart- 
ment approved ; that the contractors objecting that so long 
a timber was hard to get, and proposing to make one by 
splicing three-inch timbers together, he, the Engineer, con- 
sented to the change (making the truss as figured in these 
columns last week), and that this modification of the plans 
was not subniitted to the Building Department for ap;roval. 
Mr. Curtis said that he supposed that larger spikes would be 
used in splicing together the timbers which formed the tie- 
Leam than the nails which were actually used. 


WaTER Rates have changed but little during the past 
week. Lake rates were at one time reported ¢ cent lower, 
but since Sunday they have been as much higher, instead— 
814 cents per bushel for corn and 3% for wheat from Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee to Buffalo. Canal rates are a trifle 
lower, and quotations are 54 cents for corn and 5% for 
wheat. Ocean rates are nearly the same, and are now quoted 
at 4d. to 4)¢d. per bushel for grain by steamer from New 
York to Liverpool. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lawson on Carriers’ Contracts.—A Treatise on the Con- 
tracts of Common Carriers, with special reference to such 
as seek to limit their liability at common law, by means of 
bills of lading, express receipts, railroad tickets, baggage 
checks, etc. By John D. Lawson, Editor Central Law 
Journal. Published by William H. Stevenson, St. Louis. 
One volume, octavo, 500 pp. 





This work embraces a limited but very important branch 
of the law applicable to railroad traffic. The antiquated 
rule of the common law requiring common carriers of mer- 
chandise to assume all risks, except of losses caused by the 
act of God or of the public enemy, is, practically, every- 
where relaxed so far as railroads are concerned. Indepen- 
dent of notice or contract, the courts have engrafted im- 
portant limitations upon the liability. Thus it is well un- 
derstood that the carrier does not assume risk of loss caused 
by the inherent defect or natural decay of the thing carried ; 
and it may be a good defense in his behalf to show that the 
loss is attributable to any act or omission on the part of the 
owner of the goods, or that the goods have been taken from 
the carrier by legal process. Above and beyond these just 
limitations, overlookcd by the phraseology of the old rule, 
are a multitude which modern practice allows the carrier to 
incorporate in his contracts. The grounds and extent of 
the carrier’s privilege of proposing such limitations; the ne- 
cessity of the customer’s assent; the risks and perils. which 
are usually thus protected; the clauses and phrases common- 
ly employed, and the doctrine of the courts in construing 
and enforcing them, are the leading subjects of Mr. Lawson’s 
work, 

The volume opens with an exposition of the liabilities of 
common carriers, independent of special contract. The an- 
cient rule is stated and criticized; and the necessary and 
proper exceptions which modern courts have recognized are 
explained. 

The next topic is the power of common carriers to limit 
their liability. The history of that relaxation of the com- 
mon law which permits them in some few jurisdictions by 
notice, in others by special contract to which the customer 
must assent, to limit their liability is explained. Upon a 
review of the course of decisions in all the states, Mr. Law- 
son declares the general American doctrine to be that a com- 
mon carrier has two distinct liabilities : 1, for losses without 
his fault, in respect to which he is liable by the common law 
as an insurer; and 2, for losses attributable to default or 
negligence, in respect to which he is liable on the same 
ground as an ordinary bailee. He may limit his responsi- 
bility as an insurer, by special contract; but he caunot 
by any contract exempt himself from responsibility for 
the consequences of his own negligence, or of negligente of 
his servant or agent. Contracts of this kind are disallowed 
because contrary to public policy, and usually obtained un- 
der circumstances which give to the carrier an undue ad- 
vantage in obtaining the customer’s assent. This is a state- 
ment of the prevailing American rule, though not applicable 
in lowa, New York, Texas and West Virginia, nor fully 
recognized and admitted in the United States courts, 

After exhibiting what has been said in leading cases in 
favor of or against the policy of allowing a limited liability, 
the effect of mere notices is considered, and the extent to 
which a carrier’s notice indepe: dent of a customer’s assent 
may protect him is explained. The doctrine of contracts 
limiting liability is then presented. Negligence, deviation, 
delay, and similar causes of loss distinctly attributable to the 
carrier’s fault are shown not to be, in general, within suck 
contracts. The interpretation of the usual clauses largely 
occupies this portion of the work. The decisons of the courts 
upon the familiar phrases in railroad receipts and contracts— 
what is meant by “‘ baggage,” by ‘‘C. O. D.;” “‘dangers of 
navigation ;” ‘‘ perils of the lake,” river or seas ; ‘‘ feed and 
water” applied to live stock ; “‘ good order and condition ;” 
‘* inevitable accident ;” “‘ leakage and breakage ;” ‘‘ ow.ier’s 
risk ;’ “place of destination ;” “ privilege of re-shipping,” 
and a multitude of others, are collated and explained. The 
necessity of a special consideration to the customer for grant- 

ing assent to a limitation is the subject of the next chapter. 
How far these limitations may be agreed upon by agents of 
the parties, and how far convecting carriers are responsible 





for each other’s stipulations, are next treated ; and the vol- 
ume closes with topics more immediately attractive to the 
legal profession than to railroad men, viz., the burden of 
proof, and “‘ unreported cases.” 

The character of the volume is that of the ordinary modern 
law treatise. Itis founded on the adjudications, appears to 
collate them extensively and faithfully, to represent them 
fairly and generalize their results with a good degree of 
sound judgment and ability. It does not contribute any- 
thing original or important to the literature of the subject. 
We do not observe throughout its pages any indications 
that its author has personal experience in this branch of the 
law, even that which is acquired by a practitioner who has 
made cases arising in it a specialty. It collects and gives 
what an intelligent reader of the decisions might gather. As 
a manual of the decided cases upon modern limitations of a 
carrier’s responsibility, it will doubtless be serviceable to 
the bar, and it may also be a convenient hand-book in the 
offices of carrying companies, expresses, railroads, steam- 
boat, ticket agents and others whom the questions discussed 
practically and immediately concern. 


General Railroad Mews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. } 
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Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows : 
Springhetd & Northeastern, annual meeting, at the Chapin 
National Bank in Springfield, Mass., May 21, at 11 a. m. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, annual meeting, at the 
office in Milwaukee, Wis., June 5, at noon. Transfer books 
close May 17. 

Annual Conventions. 

Meetings of various railroad and engineering associations 
will be held as follows: 

The Master Mechanics’ Association will hold its thirteenth 
annual convention in Cleveland, O., beginning Tuesday, 
May hey N. E, Chapman, Chairman Committee of Arrange- 
ments. 

The American oe of Civil Engineers will hold its 
annual convention in St. Louis, Mo., beginning Tuesday, 
May 25. T. J. Whitman, Secretary Local Committee, St. 

is, 

The Passenger Conductors’ Life Insurance Company of 
the United States will hold its ninth annual convention at 
the Maxwell House, in Nashville, Tenn., beginning May 31. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Association will hold its four- 
teenth annual convention in Detroit, Mich., beginning 
Tuesday, June 8. 

Dividends, 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

New York, Providence & Boston, 2 per cent., quarterly, 
payable May 10. 

ullman Palace Car Co., 2 per cent., quarterly, payable 
May 15. 
ashua & Lowell, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable 


May 1 
Ci dusky & Cleveland, 3 per conti, semi-an- 
stock, payable May 1. 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Savannah & Memphis road was sold in Opelika, Ala., 
May 3, under foreclosure of mortgage, and bought for $834,- 
500 by Arthur B. Graves and associates, of New York. The 
road is completed from Opelika to Goodwater, 60 miles. 
BY the latest published statement: the funded debt was 
$2,137,000, the floating debt about $183,000, and the stock 
$2,322,000. A meeting of bondholders was to be held this 
week. Later dispatches say that the purchasers did not 
comply with the conditions of sale, and the road will be re 
sold after 80 days’ notice, 
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Southwestern Railway Association. 

At the meeting in St. Louis, April 28, Mr. A. A. Talmage 
presided. and Commissioner Midgley acted as Secretary. A 
communication was received from the Presidents of the Chi- 
cago & Alton, the Missouri Pacific and the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific stating that an agreement had been made 
that on all business from points west of the Missouri River 
the sum of two locals shall be billed through to St. Louis. In 
accordance with this agreement a resolution was passed re- 
storing rates, on and after May 1, on all business to and from 
Missouri River points. These rates are made on the basis-of 
wheat, 25 cents; corn and other grain, 20 cents, on business 
between Kansas City and Chicago. 

Messrs. McMullin, Cable, Potter, Talmage and Carson, 
composing the committee appointed to agree upon lumber 
percentages, reported that they were unable to agree. The 
committee was discharged, and the matter referred to Mr. 
MeMullin and Commissioner Midgley. The new committee 
retired and soon returned with percentages on lumber traffic 
from Chicago to Missouri River points, which were adopted 
with but little discussion. 

But little routine business being on hand, the Association 
adjourned to meet in Chicago, May 6. 


The Civil Engineers’ Club of the Northwest and 
the Metric System, 


The following circular to members of this club has been 
issued by Mr. Charles Latimer: 

‘Tt has come to the knowledze of the undersigned that the 
Executive Committee of the Civil Engineers’ Club of the 
Northwest has decided to have a vote on the resolutions 
offered by Mr. Greeley on the 6th of May, 1879, indorsing 
the metric system and urging upon Congress, in the name of 
the club, the desirability of passing the act, now before Con- 
gress, requiring the use of the metric denominations of weight 
and measure in the custom-houses of the United States. 

“It is to be hoped that the members of the club will re- 
spond to this request—either in person or by letter ballot— 
and that when the vote is taken it will be the voice of a// the 
members and not that of a few interested ones, as was the 
case in a parallel instance in Boston, where the vote of eight 
out of a membership of 80 was put forth as the voice of the 
society. A full vote is desirable for other reasons, whether 
the members are familiar with the subject or not. Those 
who have given the matter but little attention will do well to 
vote in the negative, for it is generally safe to ‘leave well 
enough alone; ides, more important interests are involved 
in this question than the majority of persons are aware of. 
Any forced change in our present standards of weights and 
measures must inevitably tend to confusion and disaster. The 
engineers of the West cannot afford to be a party, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to urge a movement tending to such a 
condition of affairs. I again, therefore, express the hope that 
all members will vote; and that those not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the questions involved—which are not those of 
@ mere matter of a decimal system of weights and measures, 
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as its advocates would have us believe, but the French metric 
system, pure and simple—will not fail to vote in the nega- 
tive, and they will never have cause to regret it.” 


Stock Transportation—Cruelty to Animals. 


A meeting of general freight agents was beld in Chicago, 
April 29, in conjunction with the representatives of the ili. 
no is Humane Society and the Chicago packers. A circular 
had been addressed to the General Freight Agents of the 
several Western roads, complaining of the inhuman and bar- 
barous practice of using iron spikes or brads in driving hogs 
and cattle at the different railroad stations, whereby not 
only unnecessary pain was inflicted upon the animals, but 
- damages were sustained by loss of commercial value. 

he circular, which was signed by the leading packers in the 
city, asked that the railroad companies co-operate with the 
officers of the Illinois Humane Society, and issue instruc- 
tions to the local agents along the line of each railroad ask- 
ing that the use of these spikes be discontinued. These 
spikes are about three inches in length, added to which is a 
hook of the same size. These instruments are stuck into the 
animals, gouging out the flesh. The loss sustained by the 
trade from their use isseveral hundred thousand dollars on 
pork hams alone. 

There were present Messrs. W. G. Swan, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; G. A. Kimball, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific; C. G. Eddy, Chicago & Northwestern; Horace 
Tucker, Illinois Central; John (. Shortall, President of the 
Humane Society; Edwin Lee Brown, National Humane So- 
ciety, and Mr. rge J. Brine, of Armour & Co. The meet- 
ing wee informal, no chairman being chosen. 

essrs, Shortall and Brown desc the instruments of 
torture, and spoke of the results arising from their use. The 
railroad gent emep admitted that the instruments were gen- 
erally employed, but stated that they were anxious to sup- 
oress their use, and were ready to aid in bringing about a 
avorable change. Some remarks were made complaining 
that Governor Cullom retained the present State Agent at 
the stock yards, when he was considered incompetent. 

The following circular was then agreed upon: 

“To Agents and Connections ; 

‘It has been demonstrated to us by the packers and com- 
mission merchants doing business at the Union Stock Yards, 
in the City of Chicago, that great damage and commercial 
loss results from the use of spikes and brads in driving ho; 
and cattle while loading cars and otherwise. The I[linois 
Humane Society has also called our attention to the violation 
of the laws on this subject, and has, together with the busi- 
ness men interested in the suppression of this barbarous prac- 
tice, requested our energetic assistance and co-operation in 
stop ving it. 

“We therefore request you, for commercial as well as 
humane reasons, to use your best endeavors toward convinc- 
ing shippers and loaders that this practice is wrong, and 
must be stopped. The law provides the following penalty 
for violation of the. statute on this subject: ‘ A penalty of 
$100 for each violation thereof ’—-to be recovered before any 
justice ot the peace, 

* You will also call attention to the following agreement : 

“* That from and after the 15th of May next, we will buy 
hogs only subject to a deduction of 25 cents for each ham 
found to have been bruised by the use of spikes or brads, 
(Signed) Armour & Co., H. Botsford & Co,, Davies, Atkin- 
son & Co., 8. A. Ricker, Chapin & Cudahy, B. F. Murphy 
Packing Co., G. W. Higgins & Co., Allerton Packing Co., 
Jones & Stiles, John Craig Hately, L. B. Doud & Co., Moran, 
Heeney & Co., Chicago Packing & Provision Co., Anglo- 
American Packing & Provision Co., Teufel, Son & bo.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Afterward the agreement was circulated and the follow- 
ing signatures were obtained : Horace Tucker, Illinois Cen- 
tral; Charles G. Eddy, Chicago & Northwestern; W. ; 
Sage, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; James Smith, Chica- 
go & Alton; Robert Forsythe, Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
W. G. Swan, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; E. P. Ripley, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Allegheny Valley.—The new board met April 29, and re- 
elected John Scott, President; E. H. Utley, Secretary ; 
Thomas R. Robinson, Treasurer. 


Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph.—At the annual meeting in 
New York, last week, the following trustees were chosen : 
James H, Banker, 8S. F. Barger, A. B. Chandler, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Harrison Durkee, Norvin Green, Wilson G. Hunt, 
Edwin D. Morgan, John i. Mortimer, R. H. Rochester, 
Augustus Schell, W. J. Syms, Hamilton McK. Twombly, 
Henry M. Taber, John Van Horne. The new board organ- 
ized by choosing the following officers: President, A. B. 
Chandler; Vice-Presidents, John Van Horne, John H. Mor- 
timer; Secretary, William H. Baker; Treasurer, Edward B. 
Fowler. 


Augusta & Knowville.-—Mr. Eugene F. Verdery, of Au- 
gusta, Ga., has been chosen President. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Mr. T. H. Dearborn has been ap- 
pointed General Northwestern Passenger Agent, with office 
at No. 83 Clark street, Chicago. 


Baltimore & Ohio Leased Lines.—At annual meetings 
in Pittsburgh, Muay 3, the following were chosen : Browns- 
ville & New Haven.—President, Charles peng! Directors, 
W. J. K. Kline, Welty McCullough, A. L. McFarlane, W. 
Markle, A. O. Tinstman, George W. Wilson. Somerset & 
Cambria:—President, Charles Donnelly ; Directors, J. G. 
Harvey, Robert Garrett, W. H. Koontz, Welty McCullough, 
Daniel J. Morrell, C. C. Mussellman. 


Canadian Pacific.—Mr. T. J. Lynskey has been aqyetates 
Superintendent of the Pembina Division, from St. Vincent 
to Winnipeg. He was formerly on the Grand Trunk, after 
ward on the Great Western, and more recently Superintend- 
ent of the Western Counties road in Nova Scotia. 


Catawissa.—At the annual meeting in Philadelphia, May 
8, the following were chosen : President, M. P. I utchinson ; 
Directors, Geo, C. Carson, John 8. Graham, Joseph C. Harris, 
F. K. Shipper, Emmor Weaver, I. V. Williamson, The road 
is leased to the Philadelphia & Reading. 


Chicago & Alton.—Mr. William Wilson has been appoint- 
ed Superintendent of Machinery in place of Mr. A. A. Ack 
erly, who has held the position temporarily since the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Jackman. Mr. Wilson was formerly on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and for some time past has 
been Master Mechanic of the Ohio & Indiana Division of 
the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific. He has an excellent repu 
tation as a capable mechanic. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Mr. George Tyson, for 
merly General Auditor, is now Comptroller, with office in 
Boston. Mr. J. L. Lathrop, for some time Mr. Tyson's as 
sistant, is now General Auditor, with office in Chicago 


Columbus & Toledo.—Mr. F. H. Medary has been chosen 


Secretary and Treasurer, in place of Mr. James A. Wilcox 
who remains with the company as Solicitor 





Dent & Phelps.—The following were elected at the recen 
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annual meeting: President, H. A. Crawford; Vice-President, 
E. B. Sankey; Directors, H. C. Sankey, E. L. Foote, A. H: 
pon big road is a branch of the St. Louis, Salem & 
sittle Rock. 


Eastern, in New Hampshire.—At the annual meeting in 
Portsmouth, N. H., May 4, the following directors were 
chosen : Edward A. Abbot, Moody Currier, Edward L. Gid- 
dings, Wm. A. Goodwin, Frank A. Philbrick, Dexter Rich- 
ards, Francis Thompson. The board elected Moody Currier 
President; Wm. H. Hackett, Clerk; Edward A. Abbot, 
Treasurer. The road is leased to the Eastern Railroad Com- 
pany, of Massachusetts. 


Empire Line.--Mr. Gane W. Ristine has been appointed 
Manager and General Freight Agent, with office m Cleve- 
land, O. Hesneceedsas Manager Mr. J. McC. Creighton, 
who was receatly appointed General Freight Agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Galena & Wisconsin.—At a meeting held in Galena, LL, 
April 29, the following directors were chosen; F. 
C. C, Wheeler, Albert Keep, Marvin Hughitt, M. M. Kirk- 
man, The board elected Albert Keep President; Marvin 
Hughitt, Vice-President; T. P. Redfield, Secretary; M, M. 
Kirkman, Treasurer, e new officers are all connected 
with the Chicago & Northwestern Company, which now 
owns this road, 


Indianapolis & Vincennes.—Mr. J, J. Turner is appointed 
Superintendent in place of E. W. McKenna, who has gone to 
the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis road. 


Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis,—Mr, E. W. Me- 
Kenna has been aupoiasen Superintendent, in place of J. R. 
Shaler, who goes to the Louisville & Nashville. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna bas been for several ‘years Superintendent of the 
Indianapolis & Vincennes oad, where has made himself 
a very good record, . 


= 
os 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Cleveland, May 5, the following directors were re- 
elected ; Albert Keep, Chicago ; Henry B, Payne, Amasa 
Stone, Cleveland, O.; Charles M. Reed, Win. L. Scott, Erie, 
Pa.; Rasselas Brown, Warren, Pa, ; Samuel F, Barger, John 
E. Burrill, D, O. Mills, A’ us Schell, Wm. H. Vander- 
bilt, Wm. K. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, New York. 
The board re@lected Wm. H. Vanderbilt, President ; Augus- 
tus Schell, Vice-President ; E. D. Worcester, Secretary and 
Treasurer ; John Newell, General Manager. 


Little Rock, Mississippi River & Texas.—The tollowing 
officers have been chosen for the ensuing year: President, 
J. E. Redfield; Secretary, J. A. Woodson; Treasurer, G. 8: 
Daniels; Executive Committee, J. E. Redfield, E. W. Win- 
chester, John H. Reed. Elisha Atkins. 


Louisville & Nashville. —Gen, E. P, Alexander has been 
chosen Vice-President, in place of Mr. H. Victor Newcomb, 
recently elected President, 

The following circular is dated May ', and covers both the 
Louisville & Nashville and the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis roads: * 

“Mr, J. R. Shaler is hereby appointed Assistant General 
Manager of these lines. Appointment to take effect this 
day. He will have direct charge of the Transportation De- 
partment: the Resident Engineer, Superintendent of Ma- 
ebinery, Purchasing Agent, Stationary Supply Agent, and 
the General Superintendents will report direct to him.” 

Mr. Shaler was for several years Division Superintendent 
on the Pittsburgh, Cincinuati & St. Louis, and for some 
time past Superintendent of the Jeffersonville, Madison & 
Indianapolis road, 

The following is the official announcement of au appoint- 
ment we have already noted: 

“Mr, Edward B. Stahlmau is hereby appointed Trattic 
Manager of all lines owned, operated and controlled by 
these companies (Louisville & Nashville and Nashville, 
Chattancoga & St. Louis, He will have charge of the com- 
mercial departments, viz., freight, passenger, and express. 
All officers connected with those oe igo will report to 
him.- In negotiations with connecting or competing lines, 
affecting the general traffic, he is fully authorized and em- 
powered to act for the above companies.” 

Mr. Stablman has been General Freight Agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville for some time, and has made himself 
a reputation as an able and energetic manager in his depart- 
ment. 

The following additional circular is dated April 26: 

‘‘Tn addition to his duties as Superintendent of the Pensa- 
cola and Pensacola & Selma railroads, Mr. W. D. Chipley is 
hereby appointed Superintendent of the Selma & Mont- 
gomery Railroad. Appointment to take effect May 1, 


next. 
The Selma & Lr ot road is the section of the West- 


ern Railroad of Alabama, from Montgomery to Selma, 50 
miles, which the Louisville & Nashville lately leased. 


Lowisville, New Albany & Chicago.—Mr, H. W. Barclay 
has been appointed General Agent, and will have charge of 
the Louisville office. 


Maine Central.—-The new board has elected George E. B. 
Jackson, President, and Josiah H. Drummond, Clerk. 


Manchester d& Keene.—Mr. George A. Ramsdell, of Nashua, 
N. H., has been appointed Receiver, 


Marietta & Cineinnatti.—Mr. Thomas P. Barry has been 
appointed General Passenger Agent. He has been for several 
years Western Passenger Agent of the Baltimore & Uhio. 


Mechanicsville & Ft. Edward.—Ths directors of this new 
company are: Isaac V. Baker, Comstock’s Landifg, N. Y.; 
E. F. Bullard, Theodore Voorhees, Troy, N. Y.; Charles D. 
Hammond, Henry F. Marey, J. White Sprong, Charles W. 
Wentz, Albany, N. Y.; Coe F, Young, Honesdale, Pa. ; 
George L. Haight, James C. Hartt, James Roosevelt, N. Y. It 
is controlled by the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. 


New York, Lake Krie d& Western.—Mr. L. T. Sienhey 
has been appointed General Western Passenger Agent, wi 
office in Chicago, to succeed Mr. B, M. Arms, resigned. 


Pennsylvania.—In Philadelphia, May 5, the board elected 
George B. Roberts (now First Vice-President), President, in 
ylace of Thomas A. Scott, the change to take effect June 1. 
No other appointments were made. 

Mr. Roberts has passed nearly the whole of his active life 
in the company’s service, and has ‘risen gradually fhrough 
various positions to the head. He has been thoroughly 
trained under Presidents Thomson and Scott, and isnot like- 
ly to make any changes in the company’s policy. 


Pennsylvania Company.—The following circular from the 
Pennsylvania Company, Sees, is dated April 23: 

“KE. W. McKenna is appointed Superintendent of the 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis railroad, succeeding 
J. R. Shaler, resigned. 

‘‘ James J. Turner is appointed Superintendent of the In- 
dianapolis & Vincennes Railroad, in = sey of E. W. McKenna, 
transferred. 

“To take effect May 1, 1880.” 


Pennsylvania Leased Lines.—At meetings held in Phila- 





delphia, May 3, the following were chosen: Chartiers Val- 
.—President, G. Roberts; Directors, Josiah Bacon, 
Alexander Biddle, J. N. DuBarry, Samuel M. Felton, Strick- 
land Kneass, Wistar Morris; Secretary and Treasurer, 
James R. McClure. Kast Brandywine & Waynesburg.— 
President, John Cornog; Directors, Josiah Bacon, Amos 
Diller, J. N. DuBarry, 8. M. Felton, Benjamin F. Kinzer, 
James R. McClure, Strickland Kneass, Wistar Morris, Wm. 
Morton, G. B. Roberts, Edmund Smith, T. M. Storb; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, James R. McClure. Lewisburg & Ty- 
rone,—President, Strickland Kneass; Directors, James B 
Coburn, Wistar Morris, G. B. Roberts, Eli Slifer, Edmund 
Siunith, 8. C. Stewart; Secretary and Treasurer, James R. 
McClure. Pomeroy & State Line.—President, Strickland 
Kneass; Directors, J. N. DuBarry, Wistar Morris, G. B. 
Roberts, N. Parker Shortridge, Edmund Smith, J. P. 
Wetherill; Secretary and Treasurer, James R. McClure. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—At the annual meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, May 3, the following directors were chosen: A. M. 
Brown, J. 8, Brown, James Callery, George Chalfant, John 
Chalfant, Charles Gibson, Campbell Herron, D. Irwin, A. 
M. Marshall, C. S. Passavant. 


Quincy, Missouri & Pacific.—At the annual meeting in 
West Quincy, Mo., April 28,the following directors were 
chosen: C. H. Bull, Frank Ferris, Amos Greene, W. B. 
Larkworthy, E. M. Miller, Henry Root, J. F. Sawyer, John 
Wheeler, Quincy, Ill.; Charles Ridgely, Springfield, II. ; 
Solon Humphreys, New York. 


Vicksburg & Meridian.—At the annual meeting in Vicks- 
burg, Miss., May 3, the following new members were added 
to the board: George 8. Obear, Macon, Ga.; Frederick 
Wolfe, Montgomery, Ala.; E. Richardson, Jackson, Miss. 
Mr. Wolfe is Financial Manager of the Alabama Great 
Southern, and Mr. Richardson is a director of the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific. The board re-elected Thomas 
Rigby, of Vicksburg, President. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Mr. George H. Daniels 
has been appointed General Ticket Agent in place of C. K. 
Lord, who has gone to the Baltimore & Ohio. Mr. Daniels 
has been for some time General Freight and Ticket Agent of 
the Chicago & Pacific road. He has also been Secretary of 
the Western Association of General Passenger Agents, and 
has made himself known as an active and energetic officer, 
and a young man of much promise. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. 8. 8. Morris, Chief Traiu Dispatcher of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas road was married in Indianapolis, April 
28, to Miss Flora 8. Detrick, of that city. 

—Mr. James M. Lunt, for five years past Superintendent 
of the Portland & Rochester road, has resigned, and will, it 
is said, accept a position on a New York road. 

—Mr. Max Hiortsberg, Consulting Engineer of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy road, am member of the Lin- 
coln Park Board in Chicago, while examining the site of the 
new Pullman Car Works in Chicago from the Illinois Central 
track, on April 27, was struck by the engine of a passing 
passenger train and seriously injured, his right leg and sev- 
eral pits being broken. At latest accounts he was sufferin 
much pain, but was doing as well as could be expected aad 
in no immediate danger. 

—Major L. J. Fleming died in Jackson, Tenn., April 28. 
He was born in Virginia, and at an early age became a civil 
engineer. After several years of practice and service on 
railroads in North and South Carolina, he finally became 
connected with the Mobile & Ohio and remained on that 

pad 17 years, much of the time as Chief Engineer and final- 
ly as Resident and Consulting Engineer. After two years 
in the last-named position he retired altogether about four 
years ago. He leaves one son, Cecil Fleming, now Assistant 
General Superintendent of the road on which his father 
spent so many years. 

—Mr. John Richards, widely known as an inventor and 
manufacturer of wood-working machinery, aud a writer on 
technical subjects (being a frequent contributor to Engineer- 
ing), was reported to have been lost overboard in crossing 
the [rish Channel from Dublin to Holyhead, January 23. 
He was first connected with the Ohio Tool Company at 
Columbus, O., afterward with J. A. Fay & Co., of Cincin- 
nati, and later, founded an establishment in Philadelphia 
and one in Manchester, England. For several years he had 
lived most of the time in England. We understand, how- 
ever, that Mr. Richards has lately been found by friends in 
San Francisco, in a partially deranged state, and entirely 
unable to explain how he came there. 

—Gen. E. P. Alexander, who leaves the Presidency of the 
Georgia Railroad to become Vice-President of the Louisville 
& Nashville, is an excellent example of the best modern type 
of railroad managers—starting with a basis of superior char- 
acter and ability, thoroughly and solidly educated, and then 
trained by constant service inan administrative —_: 
He graduated at West Point, and was for a short time an 
officer of the Corps of Engineers. Serving in the Confed- 
erate army during the war, he rose to the position of Chief 
of Artillery on General Lee’s staff. After the war, for a 
short time, he was a professor in the University of South 
Carolina, and then began his railroad service as Superinten- 
dent of the Charlette, Columbia & Augusta Railroad—a 
pretty high position to begin in. Then, for a time, he was 
on the Savannah & Memphis, and when the Western Rail- 
road of Alabama was acquired jointly by the two great 
competing Georgia corporations, the Central and the Georgia, 
he was mutually agreed upon for the General Manager of 
that line—a very high indorsement of his qualities and char- 
acter. Two years ago, when Hon. John P. King, after 36 
years of service, was defeated as a candidate for reélection 
as President of the Georgia Railroad, General Alexander 
was chosen as his successor. His experience for 12 years 
has been chiefly as an operating officer, and he has exercised 

eat care in the direction of the trausportation department. 

m the Louisville & Nashville, under the presidency of Mr. 
Victor Newcomb, he will hold something like the position 
that Mr. Albert Fink held under Mr. Newcomb’s father, 
except that Mr. Fink was General Manager as well as Vice- 
President, while the road now has a separate General Man- 
ager in the person of Mr. De Funiak, who is thoroughly an 
expert in the operating department. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Coal Movement. 
Coal tonnages for the week ending April 24 are reported 
as follows : 





Inc, or Dec. 


1880, 1879. P. c. 
Anthracite........... 304,774 495,290 D. 100,516 20.3 
Semi-bituminous... ....,. 81,733 75,293 8 6,440 8.5 
Bituminous, Penna....... 62,549 32,342 I, 30,207 93.5 
Coke, Pennsylvania...... 44,444 13,947 I. 30,497 218.7 


Anthracite production, after gaining for several weeks, 
has taken a turn, and is diminishing pretty fast. Full pro- 
duction, however, was to have been resumed this week. 





Bituminous tonnage continues to show. a large gain. 
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Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows : 
Four Months ending April 30: 


; D. Inc, or Dec. P. € 
Chi. & Eastern Ill.. $327,698 
Mt. & 


1879. ; 
$256,575 I. $71,123 27.7 


St. L., Iron 4 
DO ddsoves sévasx 1,901,039 1,344,533 I, 556,506 41.4 
Three months ending March 31: 
At. Miss. & Ohio.. 94,244 $364,147 I. $139,097 35.7 
Cincinnati South- 
—. Pee DUNG” -~. “dgr tte deah iatbaRideadaue™ bane 
Central Iowa...... 225,800 157,706 I. 68.094 43.2 


Del. & Hudson 
Canal, leased 


OE ae 1,161,682 889,666 I. 272,006 30.5 
Net earnings.... £06,545 325,822 I. 180,723 55.4 
Eastern........... 616,609 504,853 1. 111,756 22.1 

Houston & Te 
Central... ...... 829,577 715,007 I.- 214,570 16.9 
Net earnings.... 348,481 264,217 I. 84,204 31.9 

Louisville, New 
Albany & Chi... 179,392 129,968 1. 49,424 38.0 

Pitts., Titusville & 
eee 0 ee ae ee eae ee 
Net earnings... 48,215 32,810 I. 15,405 47.0 
Two months ending Feb. 29: 

Grand Trunk...... £315,636 £219,185 I. £24,451 8.4 
Net earnings... . 83,146 56,094 I. 27,652 46.4 
Month of February: 

St, John & Maine.. $7,207 $8,495 D. $1,288 19.2 
Net earnings. .... 599 2,583 D. 1,984 76.3 


Month of March ;: 
Albany & Susque- 


oS ert $117,030 $94,436 I 22,594 23.9 
At., Miss. & Ohio.. 175,420 132,802 I 42,618 32.1 
Central Iowa...... 89,581 54,506 I 45,075 64.4 


Cincinnati South- 





eae 90,750 
Del. & Hudson, 

Penn’a Div...... 103,095 96,547 I. 6,548 6.8 
Great Western.... 409,600 330,200 I. 79,400 =24.0 

Net earnings. .... 173,800 94,300 I. 79,500 84.3 
Houston & Weuas 

Central... ...++. 237,745 212,946 L 24,799 11.6 
Louisville, NewAl- 

bany & Chicago. 70.436 49,224 I. 21,212 43.1 
N. Y. & Canada.. 65,471 32,179 L 33,292 103.4 
N. Y., Pa., & Ohio. 438,841 341,824 1: 97,017 28.4 
Rensselaer & Sar- 

_. eer 156,559 6.741 1. 59.818 61.9 

Month of April: 
Chi. & Eastern Ill. $83,680 $60,990 1, $22,699 37.2 
St. L., Iron Mt. & 

vedscee scenone 403,300 318,196 I, 85,104 26.7 

Third week in April: 
Chi. & Eastern Til.. 21,934 $15,707 I. $6,227 39.7 
Chi, & Northwest- 

, eR ee 241.178 223,833 I, 17,345 7.8 
Flint & Pere Mar 

quette.... ...... 30,698 25,266 I. 5,452 21.0 
Minn. & St. Louis. 7,244 7,524 D. 280 37 
St. L., Iron Mt. & 

TP sckutbenecnvane 109,330 85,038 I, 24,292 28.5 

Week ending April 24: 
Grand Trunk...... $182,546 $158,095 I. 24.451 15.5 


Grain Movement. 

Receipts and shipments of grain of all kinds at the eight 
reporting Northwestern markets, and receipts of the seven 
Atlantic ports, in the week ending April 24 have been, in 
bushels, for the past seven years: 

--Northwestern shipments.— 


Northwestern F.C. Atlantic 

Year. receipts. Total. By rail. by rail. receipts. 
1874.... .+- 3,252,166 2,532,989 1,463,849 58.0 2.225.826 
1875............38,392,287 1,677,116 1.616.449 96.0 1,993,833 
in SSS - +++ 3,210,437 3,707,487 2,072,946 56.0 2,962,904 
1877 ....3,002,595 3,982,417 ° 1,303,754 33.4 2,858,970 
ss 3,488,560 3,034,035 , 904,549 29.8 3,037,286 
BE Svinte cba Cee (GIOBCIIOD ~ssed scate 100.0 4,532,797 
1880... .-2,912,130 3,984,877 1,181,904 29.7 4,336,804 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets are the smallest 
for 58 weeks, but not much smaller than in the preceding 
week. The shipments of these markets were a trifle larger 
than in the preceding week, but were smaller than in any 
ne week after navigation opened last year. The rail 
shipments were small in amount, but a very considerable 
proportion of the whole. The receipts of Atlantic ports were 
a seventh less than the week before and the smallest for six 
weeks, but exceeded but once in a corresponding week of 
previous years. Canal receipts had not yet begun. 

Of the receipts of Northwestern markets, Chicago had 82.5 
per cent., Toledo 24.1, St. Louis 17.2, Peoria 15, Milwaukee 
4.8, Detroit 4.2, and Cleveland 2.2 per cent. 

Of the receipts of Atlantic ports New York had 33.5 per 
cent., Philadelphia 27, Baltimore 15.2, New Orleans 13, Bos- 
ton 10.2, Portland 1, and Montreal 0.1 per cent. New 
York’s receipts keep up very well for this time of year—just 
before canal receipts begin. There is a considerable increase 
in Philadelphia receipts, but tre most noticeable change is 
the great decrease in Baltimore receipts, which are not half 
as great as in either of the three previous weeks, and are the 
smallest for nine weeks. 

The grain and flour exports from Atlantic ports for four 
weeks have been: 


—————- ———_Week ending -——-——__——___ 


April 28. April 21.  . April 14. April 7. 
Flour, bbls...... 75,479 91,014 59,917 58,606 
Grain, bush..... 4,210,038 4,748,482 4,386,368 5,299,033 


The decline in prices and the lower ocean rates have not 
stimulated exports, which ure large, but pretty steady and 
not increasing. 

Baltimore grain receipts for April were as follows, flour in 
barrels and grain in bushels: 

188( 879 7. or Dec 


). 1879. i eS 
TR err 93,181 92,199 


982 1.1 


Wheat.....ceeecce-0. ++ 2214042 1,295,919 T.  918,123 70.8 





sansa :oacte 2'260,701 3/379,396 D. 1,118,695 33.1 
Other grain 78. 191.098 D. °112'534 58.9 
Total grain........ 4,553,307 4,866,413 D. 313,106 6.4 
Total, flour reduced a ur ta cane 
to wheat.............. 5,019,212 5,327,408 D, 308,196 5.8 


Total receipts for the four months ending April 30 were 
as follows: 





1880. 1879. Decrease. P. c. 

Flour, barrels............ 383,905 439,937 56,032 12.7 
Grain, bushels .......... 14,835,087 17,031,227 2,196,140 12.9 
Total, bushels...... 16,754,612 19,230,912 2,476,300 12.9 


April exports were 29,967 barrels and 30,151 sacks of 
flour, and 4,368,244 bushels of grain. 


Georgia Lumber Rates. 

After giving a hearing to both sides on a petition from the 
lumbermen of Eastern Georgia, the Railroad Commission 
on April 29 issued the etry | order’: 

Lumber on the Savannah, Florida & Western Railroad, 


the Macon & Brunswick Railroad and the Central Railroad 
is hereby placed in Class P instead of O, without the addition 
of 20 per cent. heretofore allowed in circulars No. 2, 8, and 
4, subject to our. rules as to loading and unloading and 
allow 22,500 Ibs. per car-load. The rates to embrace 
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transportation from the mills (without charge for side tracks) 
to the terminus nearest the wharf. 

These rates are $10 per car for 50, miles; $14 for 100 
miles, and $17 for 150 miles. The rates as first fixed, against 
which the lumbermen petitioned, were $15.60 per car for 50 
miles; $20.40 for 100 miles and $24 for 150 miles, and with 
only 26,000 Ibs, as a car-load: 


Cotton Movement. 

The sea-board receipts for the eight months of the crop-year 
from Sept. 1 to April 30, have been, in bales: 

1880 1879. 1878. 1877. 1876. 
4,638,867 4,317,007 4,113,803 3,839,630 3,941,356 

During the rest of the crop-year, receipts usually are very 
light. Last year, they amounted to about 135,000 bales, or 
about a week’s receipts when the business is active. 

The exports for the eight months have been 3,180,320 
bales this year, against 3,162,791 last. With an increase of 
821,860 bales, or 7}¢ per cent. in receipts, there has been an 
increase of but 17,529 bales, or 0.6 per cent in exports. 


Chicago Lumber Trafiic. 


Receipts and shipments at Chicago for the four months 
from Jan 1 to April 27 have been, in feet: 


1880. 1879. 
Receipts... ... ... 106,163,000 103,960,399 
Shipments.... .... . 153,352,095 153,615,565 


The business jas thus been substantially the same this year 
as last, though a large increase had been counted on. Within 
the past few weeks prices have fallen materially and business 
has been decidedly dull. For the week ending April 27 the 
shipments were nearly a third less than in the corresponding 
week of last year. 


Southwestern Association. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has given notice of 
appeal from the decision of the arbitrators by which it was 
awarded 25.35 per cent. of traffic between Chicago and Mis- 
souri River points, It claims that its acquisition of a line to 
Kansas City (by leasing the right torun trains over the 
Kansas City & Cameron Branch of the Hannibal & St. Jos- 
eph) gives it at least as good command of traftic as the Chi- 
cago & Alton has, which was awarded 29.50 per cent. 

The traffic of the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs 
received from roads out of the Association for Missouri River 
points bas been pooled, and it is prevented from cultivating 
business to these points via Council Bluffs, 


Lake Superior Iron Ore. 

The first report for this season from the Lake Superior 
region is from the opening up to April 28. At that date 
the shipments of iron ore from Escanaba had been 41,157 
tons, of which 22,760 tons came from mines in the Marquette 
District, and 18,397 tons from the Menominee District. No 
shipments reported from the Lake Superior ports, L’Anse 
oa Marquette, the St. Mary’s Canal not having been open, 


Cotton to a Cotton Port. 

The Savannah (Ga.) News of April 24 says: ‘* The steam- 
ship City of Columbus which will arrive to-day from New 
York will have as part cargo 400 bales of cotton consigned 
to Messrs. Muir & Duckworth of this city, and intended to 
be shipped by the bark Solon to the Baltic. This is the first 
time in the history of Savannah, we believe, that a cargo of 
cotton has been received via New York.” 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association Kates. 

The following circular from General Commissioner Powers 
is dated April 29: 

‘Owing to reduction by trunk-lines of rates on meat and 
grain, the rates from all Western cities, both by Green Line 
and Eastern lines to coast and interior Eastern mag ge 4 
are hereby reduced (below rates of Circular Letter. No. 48), 
as follows: 

**On Class B, 10 cents per LOO pounds, 

‘*On Classes C and D, 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

** On Class F, 10 cents per barrel. 

“Andto Augusta, Georgia—On Class B, 5 cents per LOO 
pounds. All taking effect Monday, May 3, 1880.” 


Canadian Canals. 

There is a strong movement in Canada, and es nen! at 
Montreal, headed by the Montreal Board of Trade, to have 
the tolls on the Welland and the St. Lawrence canals abol- 
ished. These last year amounted to but $238,135, in 1879 
barely earning their maintenance expenses, and their aboli- 
tion would hardly have much effect on traffic. To further 
stimulate Montreal trade, the tonnage dues at that port will 
be abolished for sailing vessels and barges. 


Liens on Imported Goods for Railroad Freight 
Charges. 

A telegram from Washington, dated May 2, says: 

‘The Committee ou Ways and Means have agreed upon a 
bill in relation to liens upon imported merchandise, in favor 
of inland transportation companies. The bill proposes to 
atnend section 2,981 of the Revised Statutes, so it will read 
as follows: 

‘** That whenever the proper ofticer of the customs shall be 
duly notified of the existence of a lien for freight upon im- 
ported goods, wares or merchandise in his custody, he shall, 
before delivering such goods, wares or merchandise to the 
importer, owner or consignee thereof, give seasonable notice 
to the party or parties claiming the lien; and the possession 
by the officers of Customs shall not affect the discharge of 
such lien; and such officer may, under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, refuse the de- 
livery of such merchandise from any public or bonded ware- 
house, or other place in which the same shall be deposited, 
until proof to his satisfaction shall be produced that the 
freight thereon has been paid or secured; but “the of 
the United States shall not be prejudiced thereby, nor shall 
the United States or its officers be, in any manner, liable for 
losses consequent upon such refusal to deliver. If merchan- 
dise so subject to a lien, regarding which notice has been 
filed, shall be forfeited to the United States and sold, the 
freight due thereon shall be paid from the proceeds of such 
sale in the same manner as other charges and expenses au- 
thorized by law to be paid therefrom, are paid.’ . 

‘Tt appears that some of the through freight lines engaged 
in carrying freight upon the internal routs of transporta- 
tion made application to the Secretary of the Treasury 
claiming that, under section 2,981 of the Revised Statutes, 
they would be permitted to file hens for freight on imported 
merchandise arriving at the port of final destination, and 
asking that if the Secretary decided adversely to this appli- 
cation he should make such a regulation under section 2,993 
of the Revised Statutes as would permit such liens to be filed 
and enforced by the carriers. e Secretary decided that 
section 2,981 of the Revised Statutes provided for filing 
liens for freight only on merchandise imported in a vessel or 
vehicle arriving from a foreign port, and made no such pro- 
vision for filing such liens on merchandise sent under trans- 
portation bonds within the United States. The Secretary 
also held that he had not the requisite power under section 
2,993 to make such a regulation. Co ing, however, that 
it would be propes4 give to the carriers of such freight the 
protection which they required, the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, ina letter dated Feb. 14, 1879, recommended the pas- 
sage of an Act to accomplish that purpose. 

“The statement was made to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that it sometimes magpens’ that goods shipped for trans- 
portation in bond from the point of arrival to the point of 
destination would be received by these Srameporteng lines at 
the first point, the ocean freights paid upon them, carried to 
the wltimate point of destination, and when they arrived 
there delivery would be demanded by the United States offi- 
cers. 
officers upon demand made by the ommngnen, they would 
be delivered to them without the payment of the freight to 
the carriers, and thus the carriers would lose not only the 
freight which they had earned, but also the ocean ‘freight 
advanced, which it was the very purpose of Section 2,981 to 
secure. Under such state of facts the Committee of Ways 


and Means are of opinion that the Secretary was justified in 


recommending the passage of the bill.” 


Canadian Regulations Concerning the 
tation and Transit of Live Stock. 


The Canadian Privy Council has issued new regulations 
for the prevention of the introduction of the contagious 
diseases of live stock into that country, much less burden- 
some than those which have been enforced for a year past. 
This * Health of Animals Order,” as it is called, provides 
that American cattle and hogs may “ be permitted to enter 
Canada im bond at the ports of Sarnia, Windsor and Am- 
herstburg, to be conveyed under surveillance and strict rules 
of isolation to the American frontier at Rouse’s Point, St. 
Armand Station, Island Pond, the Suspension Bridge 
(Niagara), and the International Bridge (Fort Erie),” where 
an agreement between the Minister of Agriculture and the 
railroad company interested has been communicated to the 
respective collectors of customs at those places. Such agree- 
ments must provide that before admission for transit a clean 
bill of health from an, inspecting Hreoge surgeon, ap- 

inted by the Minister of Agriculture, shall be presented 

or the animals; that each train carrying American cattle 
shall be accompanied by one of a staff of guardians, to be 
appointed by this Minister; that the cars employed be 
devoted to this traffic solely ; that no Canadian animals shall 
be carried in the same train, nor close to the American cat- 
tle, and that the cars used for the latter shall never be used 
for carrying Canadian animals; that there be no unnecessary 
delay in transit; that due precautions be taken to retain the 
droppings of the animals in the cars, and disinfect them if 
n be; and that none of the animals, or their carcasses, 
(unless buried immediately under the direction of the gov- 
ernment guardian), be left in Canada, nor permitted to come 
into contact with any other persons than those employed on 
the train while in transit. 

Cattle carried over the Grand Trunk Railway to the East 
may be unloaded for food, water and rest at the station of 
Lyn, in Ontario, where a double isolated inclosure must be 
established and fitted up to the satistaction of the Minister of 
Agriculture before the transit will be permitted; and these 
inclosures are declared to be an ‘infected place” for the 
purpose of the Animals Contagious Diseases Act. The inclos- 
ures through which American cattle enter Canada at Sarnia 
must be sme | arrar ged, approved and protected. 

There are farther regulations concerning the importation 
of cattle into Canada and for the shipment of cattle in ocean 
vessels from Canadian ports. 


No Reduction in Kast Bound Kates Contemplated. 


Circular No, 184 of the Joint Executive Committee, issued 
under date of Apnl 30, by Albert Fink, Chairman, is as 
follows : 

**A report having been published in western papers, that 
railway officials’ at Chicago have been ——— by Com 
missioner Fink, that he will shortly ask the Joint Executive 
Coramittee of the trunk lines to reduce the freight rates on 
the basis of twenty-five (25) cents per 100 pounds on grain, 
from Chicago to New York, I will state for your informa- 
tion and those interested in the transportation rates, that 
there is no truth whatever in the report. 

‘** None of the members of the Executive Committee (and 
there are now over forty companies represented on the com- 
mittee) have expressed any intention to make a change in 
the east-bound rates at present, and as far as their views are 
known, it appears that there is a general desire to maintain 
present rates during the summer months.”’ 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Strength of lron and Steel as Affected by Cold. 


In a } ow 5 read before the Institution of Civil Engineers 
Feb. 10 by Mr. John James Webster, the author gave an ac- 
count of the experiments he had made on bars of wrought 
iron, cast iron, malleable cast iron, Bessemer steel and best 
cast tool steel, with a description of the apparatus used, and 
of the method of conducting the experiments. The bars 
were tested with tensile and transverse strains, and also by 
impact; one-half of them at a temperature of 50° Fabren- 
heit, and the other half at 5° Fahrenheit. The lower tem- 
perature was obtained by placing the bars ina freez- 
ing mixture, care being taken to keep the bars covered 
with it during the whole time of the experiments. 
The results of the experiments were summarized as 
follows: (1) When bars of wrought iron or steel 
were submitted to a tensile strain and _ broken, 
their strength was not affected by severe cold—5 deg. Fah. 
—but their ductility was increased about 1 per cent. in iron 
and 3 per cent. in steel. (2) When bars of cast iron were 
submitted to a transverse strain at a low temperature, their 
strength was diminished about 83 per cent. and their flexi- 
bility about 16 per cent. (3) When bars of wrought iron, 
malleable cast iron, steel and ordinary cast iron, were sub- 
jected to impact at a temperature of 5 deg. Fah., the force 
required to break them, and the extent of their flexibility, 
were reduced as follows: 

Reduction of force 

of impact, 
.. About 3 per cent. 
_* 


Reduction of 
flexibility. 


Wrought iron About 18 per cent 
“WF “ 


Steel, best casttool.. “ 
Malleable cast iron.. “ 4h es “ = 
Cast iron........ : a e° Not taken. 


The paper closed with a review of the experiments de- 
scribed, with some remarks on the couclusions arrived at, 
and with a statement of the opinions formed by different au- 
thorities. A case of samples of the fractured ends of the 
bars used in the experiments was exhibited. 


Shipwrecked on a Railroad. 

The unusual storm in Buffalo caused the waters of the lake 
to rise very high about the city Saturday evening. A local 
freight and passenger train coming from Rochester by way 
of kport and Tonawanda, at about seven, after abandon- 


ing one trestle which was submerged, took another line out, | 


but had not gone far before both engines dashed into the water 
on the track three and a half feet deep and the train stopped. 
The water, which was aroaring torrent, extinguished the 
furnace fire and hopelessly wrecked the train. A heavy sea 
dashed against the cab and the whole side was broken in. 
The next moment a box car came floating along on the swift 
current and crashed into it. The collision carried away the 





light wood-work of the locomotive; and the whole mass, 


The yoods being placed in the hands of United States | 


Impor- 
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with three men on board, plunged into the water. Fortu- 
nately it was not deep, and by a lively scrambling they got 
out. In the meantime the twenty passengers were getti 
anxious. Ties with rails attached were floating around, an 
by means of these and other eee they were finally 
landed. One of them said: . ‘ pea state of affairs 
when aman gets shipwrecked at sea while traveling ona 
railroad.” The rest of the little crowd assented. In addi- 
tion to damage to the track, a number of freight cars 
standing on side tracks were undermined, and toppled and 
fell into the lake. A large number of telegraph wires were 
blown down, tangled and rendered temporarily useless. 
The Central road Saturday evening had only one wire in 
vperation east.—Utica Herald, Aprit 18. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Atchison & Nebraska.—This road and its Lincoln & 
Northwestern extension are worked from May 1 by the 
Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska, under the lease 
lately ratified. The line from Atchison, Kan., to Lincoln, 
Neb., 147 miles, will be known as the Atchison & Nebraska, 
Southern Division; that from Lincoln to Columbus, 75 
miles, as the Atchison & Nebraska, Northern Division. 


Augusta & Knoxville.—The Greenwood & Augusta 
Company has been consolidated with this company, the 
agreement having been ratified by the stockholders. The 
company owns no completed road but has some graded 
rond-bed between Greenwood, 8. C., and the Savannah 
River. 


Baltimore & Chicago.—A committee of the board ef 
directors of this company has been for several days in Balti 
more to try and secure aid from the Baltimore & Obio in 
building the road. The proposed line is from a point on the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie by new Lisbon, Bayard, Wooster 
and Plymouth to Chicago Junction, O., the starting point of 
the Baltimore & Ohio’s Chicago Division. 


Baltimore & Potomac.—This company has applied for 
legislation necessary to authorize a reorganization by fore- 
closure of some of the mortgages on the road. The interest 
on the bonds isnot in default, the interest having been paid 
by the Pennsylvania and Northern Central companies as 
guarantors. 


Bethel & Lake Umbagog.—It is proposed to build a 
railroad from Bethel, Me., on the Grand Trunk, through the 
valieys of the Androscoggin, Ellis River, and Sawyer Brook, 
ssing through Hemlock Island, Hanover and Andover 
‘orner to Lake Umbagog. The distance is about 35 miles, 
in a general northerly direction. 


Boston & Albany.—This company has just completed 
the work of laying a second track on the two miles of the 
Brookline Branch. 


Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western.—An agreement 
has been made for the consolidation of the New York and 
Vermont companies of this name. The consolidation will be 
merely formal, the two companies being substantially the 
same. 


Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska.— This 
company’s Nebraska Railway has been soy a end opened 
for business to Central City, Neb., on the Union Pacitic, 19 
miles northward from the late terminus at Aurora, and 150 
m‘les from the eastern terminus at Nebraska City. 

The Republican Valley line is now completed to Arapahve, 
in Furness County, Neb., 27 miles westward from the late 
terminus at Orleans, and 120 miles from the main line at 
Hastings. 

The Atchison & Nebraska road is worked by this company 
from May 1, as noted elsewhere. These additions make the 
mileage now worked by the company as follows: 


Main Line, Plattsmouth to Kearney Junction . 
Omaha Branch, Omaha to Oreapolis...... ses Savs 
Beatrice Branch, Crete to Beatrice............ «...... «6. 

Nebraska Railway, Nebraska City to Central City 
Brownville Branch, Nebraska City to Nemaha....... 
Republican Valley Line, Hastings to Arapahoe............. 
Atchison & Nebraska Southern Division, Atchison, Kan., to 





WN cs vniisasons ae 


This whole system will shortly be added to the Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy, under the consolidation lately agreed 
on. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The survey of the Toledo 
& Northwestern Branch is now completed to the Des Moines 
River, 100 miles from the junction with the main line. Of 
this extension, 74 miles are now under contract to be com 
pleted July 1. This line is parallel to,and north of, the 
main line. 

Work is in progress laying new rails of standard gauge be- 
tween Ames, Ia., and Des ation, where the track (the for- 
mer Des Moines & Minneapolis road) is now narrow gauge. 


Chicag@® & Western Indians.—Mayor Harrism, of 
Chicago, on May 3, sent into the City Council a veto of the 
new ordinance permitting the building of this road in Chi 
cago. After a long discussion the Council failed to pass the 
ordinauce over the veto. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—The extension of 
the Davenport Line is now completed to a junction with the 
lowa & Dakota Division at Ft. Atkinson, la., which is 28 
miles northward from the old terminus at Favette, and 156 
miles from Davenport. Regular trains will soon run 
through, and the company intends to put on through cars 
between Davenport and St. Paul by this line. 

The extension of the Monroe Branch to Shullsburg, Wis., 
will probably be built, the people on the line having accepted 
the company’s offer to build it if the right of way and 
$2,000 per mile were given, and raised the money, An 
effort will be made to have the road extended to Dubuque. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic.—The track of the 
Keokuk & Des Moines Division from Altoona to Des Moines, 
10 miles, is parallel with that of the main line. It has been 
laid with steel rails and well ballasted, and will hereafter be 


| used as a second track. 


Coney Island Elevated.—The contract for this road 
has been let to Daniel R. Kelly, of New York, who intends 
to have his work done by July. 


Dallas & Wichita.—The United States Circuit Court 
has granted an order restraining the sale of this road in fore 
closure until arguments can be heard further in the case 
The hearing is set for the June term. 


Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette, Chief Engineer 
Thomas McKeown makes the following statement to the De 
troit Post and Tribune : “* Much of the 20 miles contracted 
for last season is now graded, and work will be immediately 





begun on the portion contracted for last week. The first 18 
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miles of the road from Marquette east is over fe barrens, 
though immediately to the south of the line of the road is a 
fine hard-wood country. The next six miles is over rocky 
boulders to Deer Lake. The grade rises slightly all this dis- 
tance, and to the Au Train River. Thus far the line of the 
road is very close to the coast of Lake Superior. Afterward 
it bends inland. The summit, or ag point in the - 
ing, is at Munising. Thence east the first 10 miles of the 
road is through a fine hard-wood timber country, mostly 
beech and maple. Then the road strikes the beaver-dam 
swamps of the headwaters of the Monastique, and runs 
through them till it reaches the region of the waters of 
the Taquamenon. It has not yet been definitely settled 
whether the lower terminus shal] be at Point St. I or 
Point-a-Bar. Both these points have fine harbor facilities, 
and whichever one is decided upon as the terminus will, no 


doubt, become a large shipping — for through vessels. 

“Mr. McKeown said he thoug t, from an inspection of the 
country through which the there was almost no 
part of it which could not be rolitably and easily put under 
cultivation. To complete a line to the Sault, about 35 miles 
more of road willhave to be built than that now contracted 
for. The principal shipments for a time will be ore, lumber 
and the traffic of the Northern Pacific. Ultimately, Mr. Mc- 
Keown thinks, grain will be principally raised in’ the west- 
ern half of the upper peninsular, The rvad will be completed, 
in all probability, about September, 1881.” 


Ft. Madison & Northwestern.—This company has ex- 
ecuted a mortgage for $700,000 to the Union Trust ompany, 
of New York. The muoreenge is to cover the road for 1 
miles from Ft, Madison, Ia. 


Grayville & Mattoon.—The United States Circuit Court 
at Springfield, [., has granted a decree of foreclosure and 
sale against this road in the suit which has been pending 
some time. The road isin operation from Mattoon, II., to 
Parkersburg, 71 miles. By the latest report there were 





* $600,000 bonds and $182,000 floating debt. Arrangements 


have been made to consolidate it with the Peoria, Decatur & 
Evensville. « 


Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf.—This company offers 
to its stockholders rights to subscribe for $500 of stock and a 
$1,000 bond for $1,000, $50 shares having the right to a 
subscription. The branch corporations, whose roads it is 
thus proposed to complete, and which will be leased to the 
Fort Scott road for 7 per cent. on the bonds, and the same 
dividends as are paid ou Fort Scott common stock, are thus 
described in the circular: 

1, Short Creek & Joplin Railroad Company, owning a 
road from Baxter Springs, Kan., to Joplin, Mo., its length 
being 15}9 miles, and costing 8215,000, 

2. Memphis, Kansas & Colorado Railroad Company (nar- 
row gauge), owning a completed road from Cherokee east to 
the coal mines and zine works at Wier City, six miles; and 
from Cherokee west to the City of Parsons, 26 miles, and 
which it is further proposed to extend from Parsons west to 
the line of the Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern road, 
12 miles. The whole 44 miles to cost, with equipment, 
$300,000, 

8. Fort Scott, Southeastern & Memphis Railway Com- 
pany oxen See to build from the southern ter- 
minus of its roi aceeeey in the direction of Spring- 
field, Mo., 89 miles, at a cost of $440,000. 

4. A corporation to be organized under,the name of Rich 
Hill Railroad Company, for the pore of constructing a 
road from a — on the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf 
road, near Pleasonton, Mo., easterly to the coal fields of 
Bates and Vernon counties, Mo., a ce of 2714 miles, 
at an estimated cost of $370,000. The whole amount to be 
raised for these branch lines is thus $1,325,000, 


Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs.—The fol- 
lowing circular addr to holders of this company’s 
securities explains the terms of sale to the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Company: 

“ Holders of a majority of the income bonds and stock of 
the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs Railroad Com- 
pany have decided to accept what they consider an advan- 
tageous offer for the sale of their securities, with the agree- 
ment that the other holders of such shares and bonds ma 
—* of the same upon the same terms before Aug. 1, 

4 

‘The terms are as follows: The purchaser agrees to pay 
872.50 per share for the stock of the Kansas City, St. 
Joseph & Council Bluffs Railroad Company, and $72.50 per 
share for the stock, when issued, of the Nodaway Valley and 
Tarkio Valley railroad companies; and 90 per cent. flat for 
income beuds of the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council 
Bluffs Railroad Company,—the ee to have the option 
for three weeks from Ap.il 17, 1880, to pay, in cash for the 
above-named securities, or in Chicago, urlington & yz 
Railroad Ceengene > stock, at $125 per share, If cash 
paid, interest is to be addea at 6 per cent. per annum on the 
purchase price, from May 1, 1880, to date of payment. If 
paid in Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company’s 
stock, the stock is to be delivered as soon as may be after the 
election is made to pay in stock. 

“The mortgage mds of the Kansas City, St. Joseph & 
Council Bluffs ilroad Company to remain as they now 
are, and the mortgage bonds of the Nodaway alley and 
Tarkio Valley railroad companies to be issued as originally 
proposed in the circular offering the same to the sub- 


scribers.” 


Knoxville & Paint Rock.—A meeting was held in 
Sevierville, Tenn., recently, to advocate the construction of 
a road from Knoxville, Tenn., to the North Carolina line at 
Paint Rock, to connect with the Western North Carolina, 
and to open - the fertile lands in the valley of the French 
Broad River in Sevier and Cocke counties. A committee was 
pains to confer with the new owners of the Western 
: orth Neon road, and see if any aid could be obtained 

rom them. ; 


Lake Ontario Southern.—This company has executed 
a mortgage to the Union Trust Company, of New York, to 
secure an issue of $8,300,000 bends to complete and 
equip the road. The company is a_ consolidation of the 
Ontario Southern and the Geneva, Hornellsville & Pine 
Creek ; it has a line completed from Sodus Point, N. Y., to 
Stanley, 84 miles, and proposes extending it by way of 
Hornellsville to the ceal region of Potter County, in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Levis & Kennebec.—On May 5 the equipment of this 
road was attached in a suit to recover on overdue coupons. 


3 = now in possession of officers of the Quebec Superior 
court. 


Louisville & Nashviile.—It is stated that the Union Ex- 
press Company, which does business over this road, will 
shortly sell its property to the railroad company, which 
will then transact directly the express bussness over its own 
and controlled lines, 


Maine Central.—The board of directors, at a meeting 
held April 28, authorized the President to make a contract 
for a new iron bridge over the Kennebec at Skowhegan. 


Manchester & Keene.—This roed was completed from 


4 ——_— - 
| Greenfield, N. H., to Keene in December, 
have been worked by the Nashua & Lowell Company, which 
made considerable advances to aid in its construction, but 
that company withdrew its trains after running them only a 
few days, and the road has not since been worked, The rea- 
son given for the withdrawal was that the road had been 
hastily and badly built, and was not in a safe condition. 
Recently, several parties largely interested in the road filed 
a billin equity in the New Hampshire Supreme Court to 
compel the Nashua & Lowell to work the road, or in default 
of such action, asking that the Court appoint a receiver to 
complete and work the road. A hearing on the bill was had 
last week, and the Court afterwards announced that an order 
would be granted appointing a receiver to work the road for 
the benefit of all parties concerned. 


Massachusetts Central.—Contracts have been let for 
most of the remaining bridging and rock-cutting. The force 
on the road has been considerably increased and the work 
is to be pushed. The contractors now promise to have the 
rails laid by July 4 from the junction with the Lexington & 
Arlington Branch of the Lowell road to the Boston, Barre & 
Gardner crossing in Holden. The rails to be laid are 
60 Ibs. to the yard, and 2,640 ties to the mile are to be 
used, Contracts are soon to be let for the completion of the 
western end of the road, 


Mechanicsville & Ft. Edward.—-This company has 
been organized as successor to the Schuylerville & Upper 
Hudson, whose property was sold under foreclosure in July, 
1877. The old company owned no completed road, but had 
a graded road-bed from Mechanicsville, N. Y., on the Rens- 
selaer & Saratuga road, northward up the Hudson to Ft. 
Edward on the White Hall line of the same road, about 27 
miles. The new organization is controlled by the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company. The road, when finished, will 
be a short cut for business from Albany to Lake Champlain 
and the New York & Canada road, decreasing by about 10 
miles the distance between Troy and White Hall. 


Memphis & Little Rock.—It is reported, and thus far 
without contradiction, that a controlling interest in this road 
has been sold to the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Company. The road is 133 miles long, from Little Rock, 
Ark., to Hopefield on the Mississippi opposite Memphis, Tenn. 
The present company was organized in 1877, by bondholders 
who bought the a § at foreclosure sale. By the last report 
the company had $1,500,000 stock, $250,000 preferred 
bonds and $2,600,000 general mortgage bonds. Its control 
is valuable to the Iron Mountain Company, as giving it com- 
lute control of the Little Rock and Southwestern Arkansas 

usiness, 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—An agreement has been 
concluded by which this company leases for five years the 
right to run its freight trains over the St. Paul Duluth 
road from White Bear Junction, near Minneapolis, to Du- 
luth, atd rental of $50,000 a year. The agreement also 
provides that this company shall abandon the building of its 
proposed extension from White Bear to Taylor’s Falls, and 
shall give no aid to the proposed Wisconsin line from Tay- 
lor’s Falls to Superior or Duluth. 


Nashua & Lowell.—This company has filed a bill in 
equity to recover some $250,000 from the Boston & Lowell. 
nder the contract by which the two roads were worked to- 
gether over 20 years the Nashua & Lowell was to receive 31 
r cent. of the net earnings, but the bill alleges that a por- 
ion of this was withheld and that really over $200,000 are 
due from the jin account, 

It is also charged that a larger sum was spent in laying 
steel rails on the Boston & Lowell than was authorized by 
the contract. There are also some other matters in dispute 
included in the bill. The Nashua & Lowell Company claims 
to have repeatedly offered to submit all disputes over the 
settlement of the joint accounts to arbitration, but all such 
offers have been declined. 


New York & Atlantic Coast.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Bay Ridge on New York 
Bay eastward to the northern end of Hicks’ Beach in Queens 
County on Long Island. The plan seems to be to run from 
Bay Ridge to Coney Island, and then along the shore, con- 
necting the termini of all the Coney Island roads and prob- 
ably extending to those leading to Rockaway. 


New York & New England.—The directors have 
voted to accept the provisions of the act authorizing the sale 
by the state to this company of the 25-acre and 12-acre 
tracts on the South Boston Flats. 


Northern Pacific.—A correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing statements in relation to this road: 

‘The Northern Pacific re-commenced the construction of 
their road the past season, grading 100 miles west of the 
Missouri River and laying the track on about 60 miles. They 
have three location parties in the field west of here, one east 
of Duluth surveying an extension east, south of Lake Su- 
perior to the ontreal River, where other companies 
will connect with thein and complete a road to the Sault Ste. 
Marie, there connecting with the Canadian system. The 
main line will be extended west to the Yellowstone River 
this season, some 180 miles. Thirty miles are to be built 
northwardly in the west side of the Red River Valley. Two 
hundred miles were located from the Columbia River at the 
head of navigation northeast to Lake Pend d’Oreille last sea- 
son, a portion of which will be built this year, ee nearly 
400 miles of railroad to be built this season. The blockade 
of the Dakota Division by snow could have been avoided by 
avery trifling expense. This will be guarded against another 
season. 


North Wisconsin.—A contract has been let to C. C. 
Smith, of La Crosse, Wis., for grading 30 miles of the exten- 
sion of this road to be built this year from Mud Lake, Wis., 
toward Lake Snperior. He has also the contract for the 
bridges and trestle-work of the remaining 10 miles. Work 
will be begun very soon. The 40 miles to be built this year 
run, it is said, through a swampy, rather barren and unat- 
tractive country. 

Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain.—At the special 
meeting in Ogdensburg, N. Y., May 4, the stockholders voted 
to authorize the execution of a new mortgage for $4,500,000, 
as proposed by the directors. The bonds are to be used to 
retire the present debt, improve the road, buy new equip- 
ment and build grain elevators at Ogdensburg. 


Pennsylvania.—In declaring the semi-annual dividend 
the board decided to give stocklolders the option of taking it 
in stock, instead of cash, in order that the stock bought of 
the city of Philadelphia, and now held by the company, may 
be buted among the stockholders. The option will hold 
good until Oct. 1. 

The retirement of President Scott on account of ill health 
is noted more fully elsewhere. 


Penobscot & Lake Megantic.—The City Council of 
Bangor, Me., has voted to sell the city’s interest in the 
Bangor & Piscataquis road to this company for $500,000. 
This is the price originally offered by the comereny when 
the City Council refused to sell for less than $600,000. 





St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba,—Work has been 
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actively begun on the branch from Breckenridge, Minn., up 
the west side of the Red River Valley to Casselton, Dak., 
on the Northern Pacific. Langdon & Co., of Minneapolis, 
are the contractors. 


Savannah, Florida & Western.—In the United 
States Circuit Court in Savannah, April 30, at the suit of 
M. K. Jesup, Trustee, a temporary injunction was granted, 
restraining this company from regulating its tariff by that 
of the Georgia Commission, and restraining the Commission, 
also, from acting in the premises, The injunction is a tem- 
porary one, holding until a full hearing can be had in the 
case, 


South Carolina.—The United States Circuit Court has 

anted orders directing the Receiver to pay. the interest due 
Jan. 1, 1880, on the Louisville, Cincinnati & Charleston (Co- 
lumbia Branch) matured bonds; on the matured and other 
bonds guaranteed by the state; on the matured and other 
bends secured by the trust-deed of July 1, 1868, and kuown 
as the first-mortgage bonds. Such of these coupons as are 
on sterling bonds may be paid in London, and the Receiver is 
authorized to pay usual commissions and exchange. The Re- 
ceiver is also directed to pay the interest due July 1, 1878, 
and Jan. 1, 1879, on nine sterling bonds numbered 1, 51, 61, 
71, 81, 360, 890, 409 and 429. 

The Court also authorized the Receiver to buy 100 new 
freight cars, and approved the purchase of a number of cars 
to replace old ones estroyed. 

An order has also been granted directing the Special 
Master in the case to receive proof of the claims of certain 
holders of non-mortgage bonds, on condition that they con- 
tribute their equitable sbare of the expenses of the parties 
defendant in the case. 


Syracuse, Binghamton & New York.—Work has 
been begun on a second track for this road from Apulia to 
Homer, N. Y., 15 miles. This section will be built this sea- 
son. It is intended to make a second track over the whole 
length of the road in time. 


Toledo & Ann Arbor.—Work has been begun on the 
bridge over the Huron at Ann Arbor, Mich., and on the 
grading of the extension between Ann Arbor and South 

on. Contracts for grading between South Lyon and 
Wixom will be let very shortly. 


Union Pacific.—A new survey is being made of the line 
from the Union Division or main line of the old Union 
Pacific at Julesburg, Col., to the Cheyenne Division (Colo- 
rado Central) at Greeley. The line now being run follows 
the South Platte River and is said to have very easy grades; 
its construction would shorten considerably the line from 
Omaha to Denver, This Julesburg line was the main line of 
the Colorado Central, as originally projected, but its build- 
ing was abandoned and nothing was ever done on it east of 

treeley. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—At a special meeting 
in St. Louis, May 5, the stockholders voted to approve the 
contracts for the acquisition of various roads lately leased or 
purchased, and also the execution of a new mortgage, in 
which is to be consolidated all the outstanding debt of the 
company. 


West Chester & Philadelphia.—It is said that Col. H. 
§. McComb has secured an option on a controlling interest in 
the stock of this company. His object is understood to be to 
use the road as an entrance into Philadelphia for his pro- 
jected new line between that city and Baltimore, 

Wyoming, Montana & Pacifie.—A bill authorizing 
this company to build a railroad across the Fort Russell anc 
Fort Laramie military reservations passed the United States 
Senate May 4, ‘ 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 

The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
























Page. Page. 
Allegheny Valley............ 152, 225 Lehigh Valley;......... --cseccsee 137 
Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line... 226 Little Miami (P., C. & St. L.).... 213 
Baltimore & Potomac +. 152 Long Island,........... oo WO 
Boston & Albany..... -- 56 Maine Central.......... . 202 
Boston & Lowell ..-. 7 Mass. R. R. Commission -- 45 
Sur. & Mo. River in Nebraska. 56 Mil., Lake Shore & Western.... 238 
Canada Southern.......... «+++ 4 Minneapolis & St. Louls........ 152 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.... 237 Mobile Montgomery ; eee - 152 
Central, of Georgia....... .... 25 Montpelier & Wells Rive 124 
Central, of New Jersey......... 151 Naugatuck.... .. ........ 238 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta..... 151 N. Y., Lake Erie & West....... 6, 12 
Chartiers (P., C. & St. L.)....... 218 N.Y.,N.H. & Hartford........ 26 
Chesapeake & Ohlo........... . 06 N. Y., Providence & Boston.... 25 
Chicago & Alton.... .......136,156 N. Y. & Oswego Midland. . 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy.16¥, 176 Northern Central,....... 
Chi., Clint,, Dub., & Minn....... 178 Ohio & Mississippi........ 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul....206, 212 Paducah & Elizabethtown..... 2! 
Chicago & Pacific ..........++5+ GG PORAIIB. coer cvcccspccsegescoessce 202 


Chi. & West Michigan ....... 178 Pennsylvania Railroad... 
Cin., LaFayette & Chicago......202 Pennsylvania & New Yor 
Cin. & Mus. Val. (P.,C. & St. L.) 218 Pensacola & Perdido 
Cincinnati Southern............ 124 Philadelphia & Reading........ £ 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind....184, 188 Phila., Wil. & Baltimore...... 













os 

Cleve., Tus. Val. & Wheeling .. 162 Pitts., Cin. & St. Louis.......... 218 
Col., Chic. & Ind. Cent. (P., ©. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie........ 40 
BBE. Dados. coccccccccceccscscecs 213 Pitts..Wh. & Ky.(P.,C. & St. L.)213 
Col. & Hocking Valle .. 214 Prince Edward Island.......... 1H2 
Columbus & Toledo. eves B14 Quincy, Mo. & Pacific........... 168 
Connecticut River.............. 226 ialeigh & Gaston,...........+6. 26 


Consolidation Coal Co 24 Richmond & Danville...... .... 108 








Cumberland Valley...... .152 Richmond & Petersburg....... 177 
Dayton & Southeastern .. 7 Rome, W’town, & Ogdensburg. 11 
SOND a n550 250500. v0.04 +00 56 St. Louis, Lron Mt. & Southern. 177 
Delaware & Hudson Canal, 96,178 St. Louis, Van. & Terre Haute.. 06 
Del, & Hud. Can. Leased Lines 178 South Carolina...............+++ 214 
Del., Lack. & Western.......... South Carolina Railroads...... 40 
Delaware Western..........-.++ TD THOMOND occ + ccccens sesese 70 
PRON OUEBecccscccverss. +-ccccvee TM UR Se oversees secocceccbe 151 
Flint & Pere Marquette.. .... 70 Wabash, St. L. & Pacific....... 75 
Galv., Houston & Henderson... 75 West Chester & Phila.......... 75 
Hannibal & St. Joseph. .. 162 Western North Carolina....... 188 
Housatonic p Western R. R. Association..... 46, 
Huntingdon & Broad Top. 6 Wilmington, Col. & Augusta... 108 
Illinois Central............. 28 Wilmington & Weldon....,.... 108 
Intercolonial..... = ...+- . +++. 152 Wisconsin Valley..............+ 177 
Kan. City, St. Jo, & C, Bluffs ... 226 Worcester & Nashua............ 238 


Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co....... 
Michigan Central. 


The report for the year 1879 was submitted at the meeting 
of stockholders for the election of directors at Detroit May 
6. 


‘The road worked by the company is the same as for sev- 
eral years past, namely: 
Main Line, Detroit to Chicago, including 14 miles used Miles. 
jointly oe pS ho ar ery 284.00 
ARE TO, 5 0205.0 scree on Apeee.oe - 103.60 





Joliet Division....... .... .. 45.00 
Grand River Valley Division 84.00 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw re 3 236.00 
Kalamazoo & South Haven Division......................+. 40.00 
Niles & South Bend Branch..............ccccccccccccceccces 11.12 

Pn. <snilithntuaercheckas tabhacss. 0xgecaeeSts heen 803.72 


Only the 270 miles of the Main Line from Detroit to Ken- 
sington (the 14 miles from Kensington to Chicago is owned 
by the Illinois Central) is owned by the company. The 
branches are all Jeased. There are 77.83 miles of double 
track and 162.55 miles of sidings on the line owned, and 
68,41 miles of sidings on the branches; in all, 1,112,51 miles 
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of track, 539.51 of which were laid with steel rails at the 
close of 1879, including all of the track of the Main Line and 
Air Line. (The latter is used as a second track for through 
freight trains). The changes in the year were the addition 
of 15 miles to the side-tracks, the cost of which was charged 
to road repairs and not to construction. 

The equipment at the clo3e of the year was as follows : 


1879. 1878. 

DO inn 5.6 08505:5ck ns seeconenen ee ecenteks 219 219 
Passenger-train cars: 

ME, cs, co ccudte socastechastReeee saeoaee 2 2 

Se ee en 77 77 





Second-class............ ee ee 26 26 
Combination (passenger and baggage) 10 9 
Combination (baggage and mail).... 31 32 
PEE a ani oie Pee adtcacns cows scken 3 3 


Freight-train cars: 


I ine i sds wb Zale: cendiane osha dkdetinansauat 133 129 
CE oo ceseaie nav s0b dkGahemaiobeedae 256 266 
Er ae pret 176 17 
Merchandise, 8-wheel............ rbsmageesessane as 3,184 3,187 
sag E506 00.4602 caubapenss aeenee sees 
PURtTOCUR OG CORT OOTG.. 0.0.55 occciccscedevbesceccsee 1,340 1,291 


5,189 5,049 
Service cars: 
EE eae ° 1 1 
ON 50580 0 Rich. che tbn<ie 0svinnete tuba teens ban 2 1 
DOSTIOR.. 0+ ccces poh cabyedhe + 0s:stegnnenteeneaeaasine ° 3 3 
NN wenstts:0sp 0096 409 o0ebentel Maemeanees 1 


7 6 
There was an addition of 4 way, 49 flat and coal cars, and 
100 4-wheel box cars ; and a reduction of 3 8-wheel box and 
10 single-deck stock cars. The cost of-the 140 cars added 
was charged to construction. 
: = balance sheet shows the following assets and lia- 
vilities. 





Assets. 
CMEIIOTION: DORN 5055 oc cudecenennesaxsuanes $28,447,937.37 
: SE SEs cancacebare cee dates 5,131,963.33 
Equipment bond trustees..................ee0000. 545,245.82 
NO ROP eee 664,765.25 
Detroit & Bay City Railroad......... ............ 323,191.78 
ern Perea = Ea ee enade 237,579.67 
Se A ened 5.060 20000805 0sederneeetencsens 58,940.44 
Ss sciveriedbscbaies asta anebassedmeleiaauniae 136,381.06 
Total, $35,546,005.02 
Liabilities, 


EIN 6. 0.0: 6:s-000 044.06044000.08n Tamabasekee 
BATE AC et fe OS 
Income account to end of 1878................... 
Income account from end of 1878 to end of 1879. 


$18,738,204.00 
13,691 ,000.00 
3,019,347.81 
97,453.21 
Total, $35,546,005.02 

Of the bonds, $716,500 have been purchased and are now 
held by trustees of sinking funds. 

Compared with the general account of the previous year, 
there is an increase of $10,000 in construction, being a final 
payment for land at West Bay City. There is no —— 
in the capital stock. In the funded debt the cha are the 
purchase of $119,000 of 8 per cent. bonds for sinking funds 
and the substitution of $500,000 6 per cent. bonds for an 
equal amount of 8 per cent. second mortgage bonds of the 
Grand River Valley line. The yearly interest charge is 
now $1,418.590, besides which there are rentals which are 
not in the form of interest on bonds amounting to $184,320, 
making the total yearly fixed charges for 1 , $1,602,910. 
Of the interest, $33,920 ison guaranteed bonds of the De- 
troit & Bay City road, which is neither owned, leased nor 
worked by the Michigan Central. 

The leased lines are mostly deeply indebted to the lessee 
for interest advanced, and improvements, and they are so 
completely controlled by it that it may be considered as its 
property, just as their debts may be considered its liabilities, 
as they are reckoned above. 

Counting only the 270 miles of road directly owned by the 
company, however, the capital stock is at the rate of $69,401 
and the funded debt $39,165 per mile of road. Including all 
the leased lines and all their bonds, there are $23,719 of 
stock and $23,870 of bonds per mile, making a total of but 
$47,589 per mile, which is considerably below the averaye of 
railroads of the United States. The fixed charges this year 
are at the rate of a little less than $2,000 per mile of road 
worked. i 

The work done by this road has been: 

Locomotive miles ; 1879. 1878. 
iy” Se ee 1,693,098 1,647,687 
bs s> et vGebnenens 3,687,305 3,286, 15 





Increase, P. c. 
45,411 2&7 
401,167 12.2 








Miscellaneous.... .... 226,651 218,673 7,978 3.6 
Switching ............ 2,090,007 1,660,032 429,975 25.9 
Total............ 7,697,061 6,812,530 884,531 13.0 
Car miles; 
Passenger............ 8,499,452 8,090,134 409,309 5.1 
PEs ctccksveeaeees 88,384,701 7,782,887 10,601,814 13.6 
Traffic : 
Tons hauled.......... 3,513,819 2,786,646 727,173 26.1 


Ton-mileage ....+-721,019,413 548,053,707 172,965,706 31.6 

Passengers carried... 1,445,655 1,373,530 72,125 65.2 

Passenger mileage... 93,232,430 79,684,072 13,548,358 17.0 
Average passenger trains; 


IO. GRUB. <5 v cxcket sds 5.02 4.91 0.11 2.1 

No. passengers...... 55.07 48.37 6.70 14.0 
Average freight trains; 

SD, GONE io 0k cnn Seanne 23.97 23.67 0.30 1.3 

No, tons freight...... 195.54 166.78 28.76 17.2 


This is one of the few roads which include the valuable 
records of car mileage in their reports. Itis noticeable that the 
increase in both passenger and freight traffic was much 
greater not only than the increase in train mileage, but also 
than the increase in car mileage; more cars were taken in a 
train and more passengers and freight in a car. The in- 
crease in average freight loads was y due to better traf- 
fic westward, which required no addition to either train or 
car mileage. 

The tratlic as distinguished between through and local, 
east-bound and west-bound, was as follows: - 

Ton miles; 1879. 1878. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Through east- 

ward ........ 387,015,495 332,767,450 I, 54,248,045 16.3 
Through west- 

ward......... 168,031,830 85,157,565 . 82,874,265 97.4 

Total through .555,047,325 417,925,015 I. 137,122,310 32.8 
Local.... ... 165,972,088 130,128,602 I. 35,843,396 27.6 
I 











Total..........721,019,413 548,053,707 ‘I. 172,965,706 31.6 
Passenger miles: 
Through east- 








OS ae 16,475,692 14,867,968 I 1,607,724 10.8 
Through west- 
=e 14,913,692 15,196,556 D 282, 1.9 
Through emi- 
ee 15,770,804 7,749,508 L 8,020,296 103.5 
Total through. 47,160,188 37,814,032 I 9,346,156 24.5 
ocal........... 46,072,242 41,870,040 I 4,202,202 10.0 
, Aas 93,232,430 79,684,072 L 13,548,358 17.0 


From this it appears that the percentages of through and 
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local east and west-bound mile of the total passenger and 
freight traffic were: - ” 








Freight. 1879. 1878. 1877. 
oo) ecm 53.7 60.7 56.1 
MOU WPUUREGS 6: 46s cdcncnes 0565 ed ses 23.3 15.5 20.5 
CORD CIGNA. . «5 0\c tina dankoeses 77.0 76.2 76.6 
Rr re i een 23.0 23.8 23.4 
Passengers. 
GONE xaik iy os 0.5463 50684445 006% 17.7 18.7 20.0 
pS RRR 16.0 19.1 20.7 
Through emigrant..... ..... ........ 16.9 9.7 7.4 
Total through....... Di sackek wee 50.6 47.5 48.1 
OT RPI Lk BRIE Rr 49.4 62.5 51. 


The most notable change in the year is the vast increase 
in west-bound freight, which has nearly doubled, and in em- 
grant traffic, which more than doubled. One-third of the 
whole —— passenger traffic was emigrant traffic, in 1879, 
and nearly three-fifths of the whole — increase of m- 
per traffic was in emigrant business, and the rest chiefly in 

ocal passenger traffic. 

The earnings ane expenaes, in detail, were as follows: 

878. 














Earnings: 1879. 78. Inc. or Dec. P. ¢. 
Freight. ...... $4,986,987.84 $4,646,247.91 I. $340,739.93 7.3 
Passengers.... 2,062,264.51 1,918,608.96 I. 143,655.50 7.5 
Bi we cvceses 96,444.50 220.04 I 2,224.46 24 
Express....... 129,133.23 123,730.75 I 5,402.48 4.4 
Miscellaneous.. 71,964.26 286.37 D. 17,322.11 19.4 

Total ...006 $7,346,794.34 $6,872,004.03 I. $474,700.31 6.9 

Expenses 
Road repairs.. $733,220.12  $671.354.41 I. $61,865.71 9.2 
Bridge repairs. 75,116.85 96,672,66 I 21,555.81 22.3 
Fence repairs. 12,562.25 6,632.20 I. 5,930.05 99.4 
Building _re- 

ee 48,447.97 44,261.06 I 4,186.91 9.5 
ater works 

repairs...... 29,179.93 31,860.96 D. 2,681.03 84 
Dock repairs.. 6,085.73 3,772.66 1. 2,313.07 62.0 
Locomotive re- 

ee 263,166.84 308,741.91 D. 45,575.07 14.7 
Car repairs.... 360,562.78 339,976.06 I, 20,586.72 6.0 

Total repairs $1,528,342.47 $1,503,272.58 I. $25,069.89 1.7 
Locomotive 

service...... 425,703.41 379,720.10 I. 45,983.31 12.1 
Train service. . 421,867.80 405,408.40 1. 16,45940 4.1 
Station service 585,116.83 515,205.39 1. 69,911.44 13.6 
Water service. 9,209.05 9,940.19 D. 731.14 7.4 
General exp... 176,032.01 173,505.54 1. 2,437.47 1.4 
Legal expenses 14,053.00 17,641.18 D, 3,588.18 20.4 
M is cellaneous ° 

expenses .... 17,104.02 23,939.97 D. 6,835.95 28.4 
Foreien 

agencies..... 102,095.66 126,442.65 D. 24,346.99 19.3 
Telegraphing.. 73,877.48 67,568.36 I. 6,309.12 9.2 
Fuel consumed 557,125.16 507,464.38 I. 49,660.78 0.8 
Rental......... 29,424.20 28,566.26 I, 858.03 3.0 
Track rental... 55,007.84 34,895 10 I. 20,202.74 58.0 
Oil and waste. 61,005.52 65,826.82 D. 4,821.30 7.3 
Stationery..... 29,778.19 28,557.47 1. 1,420.72 5.0 
Printing and 

advertising. . 13,350.14 16,859.40 D. 3,509.26 20.8 
Loss and dam- 

age, freight. 11,188.73 11,151.53 1, 37.20 0.3 


Loss and dam- 
age, miscel- 





laneous... .. 6,423.99 9,153.14 D, 2,729.15 29.8 
Stock killed 
and injured. . 1,166.36 2,339.23 D. 1,172.87 50.1 
Injuries to per- 
re 63,618.64 I, 51,915.58 443.7 
Car mileage... 259,297.41 Il. 87,569.21 51.6 
Commissions. . 48,503.88 1, 1,179.89 
Interest ....... 8,528, I. 3,889.65 
Total ....., $4,497,910.67 $4,162,741.42 I. $335,169.25 8.0 
ot RREES 201,681.76 204,497.39 D. 2,815.63 1.4 





Total, including . ee 
Se estesans $4,699,592.43 $4,367,238.81 I. $332,353.62 78 


Net earnings.. $2,647,201.91 $2,504,855.22 I. $142,346.69 5.7 

Per cent. of Expenses to Earnings: 
Including taxes 63,97 63.55 
Excluding taxes 61.22 60.57 apes 

Thus with an increase of 6.9 per cent. in the gross earn- 
ings, the working expenses increased 7.6 per cent., and the 
net earnings 5.7 per cent. With an increase of 31.6 per 
cent. in freight traffic there was an increase of but 7.8 per 
cent. in freight earnings, and with an increase of 17 per 
cent. in passenger traflic, the passenger earnings increased 
but 7.5 per cent. The difference between the increase in 
traffic and the increase of earnings is due to the smaller 
average rates received. The course of these rates for three 
re is shown below, in cents per passenger and per ton per 
mile: 

Per passenger per mile: 








1879. 1878. 1877. 

COE oki cdwrinneeesucassd 2.12 2.31 2.08 
* Pe atakiedie.ndid ebay etnnes 2.23 2,28 2.10 
Rinks ccsceed henecaieess cane 1,09 1,05 0.96 
Total throwsh.. ............ 1.81 2.04 2.09 
SNCs onésveccedusasees ch. nasieth 2.62 2.74 2.77 
Total through and local..... 2.21 2.41 2.36 


Per ton of freight per mile: 





TRIOUED COG. 000 ccciccsicece . OG 0.5 0.762 
= west.... . . 0441 0.548 0,605 
Total through.......... 0.493 0.589 0.702 
te eee .. 1356 1,679 1,845 
Total through and local...... 0.692 0.848 0,982 


There was thus a decrease of 11.3 per cent. in through and 
of 4.4 per cent. in local passenger rates from 1878 to 1879, 
and of 8.3 per cent. in the average passenger rate; and a 
decrease of 16 per cent. in through and 19 per cent. in local 
freight rates, and of 18.4 per, cent. in the average freight 
rate. 

The disposition of the revenue was as follows: 


RD ed. ot as aietyeeeteetgetesub aswel $2 ,647,201.91 

Revenue from investments..............--s+eeeeee0- 68,634.52 
$2,715,836.43 

Interest Malin TAMe.........0.cccccecceves $767,160.00 

Interest leased lines........ .....+0.++++ 636,312.00 

RGN 5555 0c00 ceed 6 cbeees 184,310.00 


Dividends (one 1% and one 4 per cent).. 1,030,691.22 
———- 2,618,383 22 


MINN TITLES i. cc chepecanad aap wierieeaie’ apuenen $97,453.21 

President Vanderbilt’s report says : 
PROPERTY. 

‘‘The company’s property has been not only fully main- 
tained, but in many respects materially improved, and its 
present condition is in every particular first class. Its road- 
way and track are in excellent condition; many of its 
bridges are iron structures of the most substantial character ; 
its station-grounds and buildings are complete and extensive ; 
its terminal facilities are improving and increasing; its lo- 
comotives and car-shops are commodious, and fully “~~ 
with the most improved machinery and appliances, and are 
sufficient to meet a}l possible demands for construction and | 
repairs; and its rolling-stock is in a better condition than at | 
any previous time. uch of this improvement has been ac- 
complished within the past two years, — which period, 
by eos economy in management, the stock has also yielded 








a fair return to its holders; and it is believed that by a con 
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reeeny nen | of the present policy, even improved results can be 
produced, 
INCOME ACCOUNT. 

‘* By reference to the balance sheet on folio 22, it will be 
observed that this account is rendered in two items, viz.: 
‘To Dec. 31, 1878, $8,019,347.81,’ and ‘ From Jan. 1, 1879, 
$97,453.21.’ This division was made in order toenable the 
protons administration to report definitely the disposition of 

he balance or surplus, which cannot be done with the old 
account, as it extends many years into the past, and does 
not contain sufficient information to prepare such a report. 
The account ‘To Dec, 81, 1878,’ shows a decrease from the 
aimnount as stated in the last annual report, which is occa- 
sioned by charging off a large amount of valueless stocks 
and bonds, the depreciation in value of others, and the set- 
tlement of a long pending suit with the Jackson Car & 
Manufacturing Company. 

‘The account ‘ From Jan. 1, 1879,’ may be found on folio 
23, showing a balance of $97,453.21, which amount is com- 
posed as follows: 








Paid Detroit & Bay City guaranteed interest.... .. ... $33,920.00 

Construction expenditures . ................0ceeeeeeess 10,000.00 

SR ae acebiacduvitcbcesssondied ¥deekasshbabbar 53,533.21 

NP tn sicvevtves ie Wie Wheaten eseaaeareaeex end $97,453.21 
CONSTRUCTION, 


“This account now stands at $28,447,987.67, having been 
increased $10,000 since the last report, by the final payment 
in purchase of 1414 acres of land at West Bay City. The cost 
of all actual improvements made during the year, such as 
replacing iron with steel rails, old wooden bridges with iron, 
the erection of new buildings, and the addition of new cars 
to the equipment, was charged to operating expenses. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

“The report of the Sinking-Fund Trustees may be found 
on folio 26, and presents its usually healthful increase. It is 
also very gratifying to note, by special reports from the 
Trustees, that the securities held by them have steadily im- 
proved in value during the year, until at its close, they pos- 
sess a market value of quite $2,000,000. . 

“The report of the Land Commissioner of the Jackson, 
Lansing & Saginaw Railroad Company, which is now, for 
the first time, included in this company’s report, may be 
found on folio 24, 

‘When it is remembered that the modified agreement of 
this company with the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw, under 
date of Sept. 1, 1876, provides for the purchase and cancel- 
lation of all outstanding bonds, with the proceeds of land 
sales, and that the opinion has heretofore to some extent pre- 
vailed, that the lease of the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw 
road by this Company was an onerous One, the information 
thus furnished by the Commissioner becomes of importance. 
It will be observed, by reference to the report, that the esti- 
mated value of the assets belonging to the land grant is 
about $38,715,000, while the amount of outstanding bonds 
for which the same is pledged (see table on folio 20) is about 
$38,740,000, a slight difference which it is reasonable to an- 
ticipate will readily be met by the now constantly increasing 
valuation of the lands. 

OPERATION, 

“The General Manager’s report, on folio 9, to which atten- 
tion is also invited, gives in detail the operation for the year. 
With the issue of our last annual report, it was supposed we 
had nearly, or quite, reached the minimum of tratlic rates, 
but we have again to report a further decline, viz.: freight— 
per ton per mile, from cent 0.848 to cent 0,692, or 18.89 per 
cent, ; passengers—per passenger per mile from cents 2.41 to 
cents 2.21, or 8,30 per cent. ; notwithstanding this, the in- 
crease in volume of traffic (26 per cent. of total freight ton- 
nage, and 5 per cent. of total passengers carried) has re- 
sulted, with the close economy that has been used, in an in- 
crease of net earnings sufficient to yield dividends amounting 
to 5!¢ per cent., animprovement of 1!¢ per cent, over the 
previous year. In order to fully appreciate the success of 
the year, and the value of the property, it is just to state that 
the above results have been reached after charging to oper- 
ating expenses an unusually large amount for improvements 
and renewals, as shown by the General Manager’s report, 
folio 9 (a very considerable portion of which might with 
propriety have been charged to construction account), with 
an increase in the per cent, of expenses to earnings of only 
forty-two hundredths of one per cent. 

“Tt is estimated that the accident in October last, at Jack- 
son Junction, mentioned in the General Manager’s report, 
will cost the company in settlement of claims and repairs of 

sroperty, say $125,000, of which $60,000 has been paid and 
is included in this report. 
FINANCIAL RESULT. 

‘* The result of the business for the year, and also its com- 
yarison with that of the previous year, are fully shown in the 
ollowing table : 


1879, 1878, 

Gross Re- 

venue .,|..........++-+ $7,415,428,86 $6,091 758.93 
Operating| 

exps..../$4,609,502.43 $4,367, 238.81 wos ccceues 
Construc- | 

tien ac 

count. ..| 10,000,00 . 134,162.92 cstansabed 
Interest & 

rental...) 1,587,782.00 . . 1,615,050.00 ... 
Guar'nt'd| 

interest, | 33,920.00 6,151,271.73 


23,920.00 6,331,204,43 


Net reve- 
ne celaevscons . $1,084,154,43 .... .. 
Dividends 54% percent. 1,030,601.22 4 per cent. 


$840,487.20 
749,528, 16 
Cash sur-| 
sss shecehteaeess as $53,533,2 
| 


$90,059.04 


FINAL, 

“ For the able management of the unprecedentedly large 
business of the year, and the marked improvement of the 
company’s property, great credit is due to the General Man- 
ager, Mr. Henry B. Ledyard, and the other officers in charge 
of the company’s affairs.” 

The report of the Land Commissioner of the Jackson, Lans- 
ing & Saginaw Company has been referred to; it shows the 
following business for the past three years : 

1877 1878 


1879. 

. ‘ 

Number of acres sold. 17,086.85 12,415.03 14,888.26 
Average price per acre $8.74 $9.86 $11.40 


Amount of land sales.. 


$149,397.52 $122.411.44 $160,780.44 
Amount of timber sales ; 


7,002,00 28,523.48 
7 lland and timber 
~~ , $149,307.52 $120,413.44 $198,312.92 
The expenses of the Land Department in 1879 and the 
taxes were $41,559.79, and of the net income #09'),800 were 
invested in bonds to be cancelled, and $17,115 of cash was 


on hand at the close of the year, The Commissioner esti 
mates the average value of the unsold lands at 87.50 an acre 
He says: 

“It will be observed that the average price obtained Gur 





put 


ing 1879 is much greater than in previous years, 
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not be safe to assume that all the remaining lands can be 
sold as well ; a large part of them, however, are as good as 
any sold, and will fri 1” a better price; they embrace not 
only much very valuable pine, but a large amount of choice 
farming lands. With prudent management and the road 
a to the Straits, very satisfactory results may be 


xpected. 

fe view of the great increase in freight traffic, the General 
Manager, earnestly recommends the extension of the second 
track for the 46 miles from Ypsilanti west to Jackson, and 
from Kensin , Hil. (14 miles south of ae southeast 
81 miles to Porter, Ind., especially the former. This, with the 
Air Line, would give the road a double track the whole 
leagth of the Maia Line. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
This company’s mileage for the year 1879 was as follows: 


Miles 
Main line, Buffalo to Chicago. ..... ee OT | Sto d Ae 540.49 
Branches owned .,..... wage dain nt peadee Wabl sie Waisid: Spited ws 324.38 
Suenches owned, but nominally under separate organiza- jas or 
GEOR. 6 cccnyue veers sess es + sees see Preven Tr . 


Botal CWI. « «.90.500.50:005 caaeeenes i my 
Roads worked under lease 


Total road worked ..... .... 
Besos CORON. ooo cis ob cesses dewdercd cose lonoccsdcsevodees 
| MTP TIL iri Tt rr Te 


Total mileage of track ....... inet ade EE Pe 1,882.18 

There is a trifling change (0.87 mile) from the mileage of 

road worked reported for 1878; this is due to a careful re- 
measurement of track made last year. 

There are 405 engines, of which 454 burn coal and 41 
wood; 118 passenger engines are equipped with the West- 
inghouse air-brake, 55 of them having the driver brake also, 
and 48 freight engines are provided with steam driving- 
whee! brakes. The car equipment consists of 99 first-class 
passenger, 35 second-class and smoking, 12 smoker and bag- 
gage, 21 emigrant, 23 postal, 48 baggage and 10 gage 
and mail cars; 5,871 box, 1,821 stock, oil, 1,517 plat- 
form, 1,522 coal and 256 caboose cars; 2 paymaster’s, 9 
derrick and 148 dump cars. Freight equipment shows an 
increase of 693 box, 135 coal and 13 caboose cars, and a de- 
crease of 9 stock and 166 platform cars. In passenger equip- 
ment there are coxsiderable changes, apparently due to a re- 
classification of cars. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 








Stock, guaranteed 10 per cent............ ...- eee. $553,500.00 
RR Oe nT ae .. 49,466,500,00 
Total stock ($48,793 per mile),....... ....--.. 50,000,000 .00 
Lake Shore & Mich. South. bonds.... ..$° 5 
Detroit, Monroe & Toledo bonds....... 
White Pigeon & Kalamazoo bonds ..... ,000 
——— 37,439,000.00 
December liabilities paid inJanuary. ..... .......+ 540,546.13 
eee ee ae ee es ee 2,005,335,00 
Income or profit and | ss atcount................5+. 3,078,561.85 
0 Stee ed etebbatese's 09s g4e08 $93,063,442.98 
Road ($67,184 per mille).............. $68.86"! 600.00 
Kquipment ($14.027 mile)........ 14,878 ,000.00 
Jamestown & Franklin stock, bonds 
and aivances..... itlicnilinty sn dene we as 1,877, 870.42 
Chicago & Canada pouthern stock 
WT WOUND nav wican os ected sacintee es 660,000.00 
Wencien CWHON Soo ss cid ichisvevess 1,580,499. 82 
Dende OWMEE 5.6.55 ted SE Eee 1,462,005.00 
Pacific Hotel Co., Chicago...,..4:... 415,712.50 


COMER... dccler'inn teint naa iabbies 2,477,153.67 
Uncollected earnings (collected since 


Sha, Mite tee. ocentenuen Jee eee 367,379.04 
General office property and other 

CUP IR. os Late hirdpns A fuseeed 225,376.47 
Supplies, fuel, ete.........00. Severe 756,857.06 





—— 93,063,442.98 

The bonded debt increased $415,900, as explained below; 
it is now $36,526 per mile. Stocks owned include $267,- 
937.50 Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; $414,100 Detroit, 
Monroe & To'edo; $400,000 Chie igo ‘Union Stock Yard: 
$79,226.28 Merchants’ Dispatch; {971,50 Empire Line 
(now in liquidation); $200,000 Pittsburg & Lake Erie; 86,- 
000 Grand Haven, and $171,254.54 capital advanced to 
codperative lines, Bonds owned includ 5 $487,000 Cincinnati, 
Wabash & Mey me 400,000 Lake Shore & Tuscarawa; 
Valley; $265,625 Mahoning Coal Railroad; $136,180 Grand 
Bais, Newaygo & Lake Shore; $52,200 White Pigeon & 
Kalamazoo; $24,000 Holliday Coai Company, and $144,000 
Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley & Wheeling bonds. Both 
— and bonds are charged at their cost, not their par 
value. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 





Train mileage : 1879. 1878, Inc. or Dec. P. ¢, 
Passenger.,..... 2,234,304 2,206,194 D. 2. 
Fretght........ 7,506,016 9,470,848 I, 1,035,168 16.0 
Service........ 310,077 300,082 I. 9.995 3.3 
Switching...... 2,915,878 2,542,246 I, 373,632 14.7 

eee 12,966,275 11,609 370 I. 1,356,905 11.7 
Passengers car- 

eer 9,822,121 2,746,032 1, 76,089 2.8 
Passéeng’r mile- 

age, through, 32,640,300 39,305,880 I, 2,334,420 7.7 
Passeng 'r mile- 

age,local.... 108,522,017 103,306,141 I. 5,125,876 5.0 

ee 141,162,317 133,702,021 I. 7,460,296 5.6 
Tons freight 

carried...... 7,541,294 6,098,445 1. 1,442,849 23.7 
Tonnage mile- 

age, east 


pound....,...1,197,135,107 
Tonnage mile- 
age, west- 


995,021,834 I. 202,113,273 20.3 





bound........ 536,288,383 845,445,002 I. 190,842,341 55.2 
Total... sis 1,733,423,440  1,340,467,826 I. 392,955,614 20.3 
Av. train load: 
Passengers, No, 63,18 58.14 1. 5.04 8.7 
Freight, tous... 230.94 207.16 I. 23.78 115 
Earn. per train mile: 
Passeng’r gross 172.638 cts. 171.19 cts. L. 1.44 cts, 18 
Passenger, net. 81.63 * 86.19 “ D. 4.56 ** 5.3 
Freight, gross 153,89 * 156,21 “* D. 1.32 * 0.9 
Freight, net... 61.909 * 53.71" L 8.28“ 15.4 


The tonnage-mileage of company’or non-paying freight was 
46,079,300, carried at a cost of 0. cent per ton per mile. 
The total cost of locomotive service per m+ apts was : Pas- 
senger, 16.57 cents ; freight, 19.05; service, 14.74 cents ; 
switching, 12.01 cents ;* average of all, 16.98 cents. The 
average mileage run per engine was 26,195 miles. 

The average rates received were as follows : 













1878. Decrease. P.c. 
Per passenger per mile : 
Through........ -«. 1.786 cts, 1.918 cts. 0.132 cts. 6.9 
Local..... 54 * 2.305 * 0.041 " L.7 
Average ... ... “s 2.287 * 0.064 * 2.8 
Per ton per mile : 
East-bound we 0.672 “ 0.075 “* 11.2 
West-bound. 0.0.0... “ 09138 “ O172 18.6 
Average.......-. -.. “ 0.734 “ = 0.092 * 12.5 





The large increase in west-bound freight and the decrease 
in rates thereon are notable, The in the average 
freight rate is equivalent to a loss of about $1,600,000 


The Auditor’s detailed statement of earnings and expenses 
is as follows: 





EARNINGS. P.c. 1879. P.c. 1878. 
From freight...... 73.92 $11,288,260.62 71.88 $10,048,951.78 
“ passengers.. 20.55 3,138,003.59 21.87 3,057,392.7% 
* express..... 133 201,695.65 1.88 262,618.30 
“* mails....... 3.39 517,446.16 3 61 503,765.29 
oe. 0.44 70,207.68 0.40 56,241.70 | 
“ all other 
sources.... 0.37 55,878,77 0.36 50,796.62 
EL soe conkes 100.00 $15,271,492.47 100.00 $13,979,766.42 
Per ct. Per ct. 
of of 
EXPENSES earnings. 1879. earnings. 1888. 
General office ex- 
SDs « pe>s-o9 +s 1,52 $232,475.71 1.63 $227,601.82 
Conductors and 
trainmen... ..... 4.03 615,964.70 3.97 555,662.70 
Enginemen and 
remen....... .. 459 700,937.49 4.55 636,297.55 
Agents and station 
a 44 1,747,631,83 11.66 1,629,709.05 
Telegraph repairs 
and supplies .... 0.13 19,627.33 0.12 16,331.96 
Gaslight account.. 0.18 27,843.91 0,20 26,336 47 
Repairs engines... 3.61 550,018.37 3.81 531,275.06 
Repairs cars....... 4.29 654.509.28 4.83 675,369.52 
Repairs roadway 
and track....... 7.68 1,173,466,.59 741 1,036,043.07 
Rail account...... 1.04 295,604.86 2.00 279,603.76 
Repairs bridges. . 0.94 144,173.05 1.26 176.018.66 
R2pairs fences.... 0.16 mS 0.13 19,351.23 
Kepairs buildings.. 1.14 173,64 1.28 179.988. 16 
Fuel consumed.... 5.71 870,733. 6.91 967,197.56 
Oil and tallow..... 0.59 90,388.00 0.67 93,834.55 
Waste and rags... 0.06 10,056.53 0.09 12,138.24 


Office, train and 
station 5 0.80 
Damage and loss 
freightandbag’e 0.15 23,333.73 0.22 
Damage to ah 

erty and cattle 


121,703.98 0.97 135,371.93 


31,437.06 





a ee 0.05 7,698.26 0.08 10,693.08 
Personal injuries 0.26 0.27 38,024.01 
Law expenses 0.33 50,935.25 0.39 _ 55,268.97 
New York office 0.09 13,491 49 0.10 13,986.64 
Rents payable ... 0.49 74,224.77 0.52 71,988.11 


Outside agencies 


and advertising. 1.10 167,497.52 1,51 210,957.92 
Contingencies... .. 0.05 8,034.01 0.07 9,469.03 
Hire of vars.... 4.31 658,962.61 2.72 


380,009.24 
Total operating 

expenses..... 55,64 
Taxes... ae 2.86 


$8,497,407.55 57.37 
437,116.87 3.33 


$8,020.265.30 
466,335.57 


Total epornting: 
exp nses anc 
taxes ..... 58.50 §$8,994,524.42 60.70 


Net earnings.. 41.50  $6,336,968.05 39.30 5,493,165.55 


‘The amount earued for each share ($100) of the — 
stock, after the payment of prior fixed charges, was $7.24, 
against $5.61 in 1878, and $3.57 in 1877. 

‘*The financial results of the ten years since consolidation 
are shown by the following condensed table : 


























OPERATING 
EXPENSES. 
YEAR. Miles. Gross — 
earnings. Per 
Amount, cent. 
Ll sees «eee 1.013 | $13,509,236 | $8,368,821 61.95 
° A 14,898,449 9,779,806 65.64 
‘ 17,699,935 | 11 839,526 66.90 
1 19,414,509 | 13,746,598 ‘70.90 
J 17,146,131 | 11,152,371 65.04 
.17! 14,434,199 | 10,531,501 72.96 
i.17 13,949,177 9,574,836 68.64 
17 13,505, 159 8,963,966 66.37 
' 1.17 13,979,766 8,486,601 60.70 
SG rs0, theneiesaces-sss 1.177 15,271,492 8,934,524 58.50 
Average 10 years........ 1.145 15,380,805 | 10,137,855 | 65.91 
' 
| 
Interest, DIVIDENDS. 
i leases and 
YEAR. | Net dividends Bn 
learnings. guaranteed iad, 
stock, | Amount. | 
cent. 
DS 5.6 0s sireduinadd sae $5,140,415 $1,828,897 ($2,752,360, 8 
BT hc 0s +0 02sene-otsdes toe) re 2,121,164 2,874,355, & 
Remar 5,860,409 2,201,459 3,466,096, 8&8 
MEN Svssieanesenexswe 5,667,911 2,654,560 1,078,040 4 
1874 .. peeie ow a-e-ohee'e a) ) AA 3,008,193 1,607,661 3% 
WEEE: 50's vee snbwepesicr ss) Gene 989,330 2 
BE: Khe os. .9 chhaude sous 4,374,341 1,607,661 3% 
DEE veasvescecvescoce oo} re 2 986,330 2 
Di Gidevsske a40000008) Gee 2,7. 1,978,660 4 
CE OE ee 6,336,968 2,754. 3,215,322) 6% 
Average 10 years......| 5,242,950 2,563,399 2.145.881 4.9 


‘*Tt will be observed that the net earnings in 1879 were 
the largest in the history of the road, notwithstanding the 
snow blockade lasting through January and February, fol- 





$8,486.600.87 | — 


lowed by a bitter railroad war in May and June, during 
which rates dropped to figures which were unprecedented. 
“The following condensed tables show the freight and 


——-——— | passenger business for the entire ten years—1870-1879 : 


FREIGHT. 


Receipt Cost Profit 









The income account was as follows, condensed: | YRAaR. Tons. on per ton _ per ton | per ton 
IIIS oii 5 Mile tian facing o:4:s 0 014:0,0\p002 ce eee + $6,336,968.05 , * \per mile. per mile. per mile. 
Interest and dividends on assets Fe. 172,806.28 | ———_ ——- -——_—-—- |-——— Se — 

ae a | Cent. Cent Cent. 

Total.... , ae: PMT TCT ey $6,509,774.483 | 1870 , 2,978,725) 574,035,571 1.504 .932 572 
Interest on funded debt... $2,616,955.00 |} 1871...... | 3,784,525) 733,670,696 1.391 913 A478 
Rentals of leased roads. ..... 257,489.26 | 1872.. .., 4,443,092) 924,844,140 1.374 .920 454 
Dividends on guaranteed stock 53,350.00 1873.. ..... 5,176,661/1,053.927.189 = 1.335 246 .389 
Dividends on common stock—Aug. 1, | 1874... ...' 5,221,267) 999,342, 1180 767 413 

1879, 2 4, & Feb. 1, 1880,4 percent. 3,315,322.50 |} 1875....... 5,022,490) 943 1.010 737 20 

Ashtabula accident...... 60,128.09 | 1876.. ..| 5,685,167) 1, 133, 8% 817 61 256 

bao 6,203,244.85 | 1877'...... | 5,613,308) 1,080,005,5 .864 573 201 

—-——— — | 1878.......| 6,008,445) 1,340,467,821 754 A74 .260 

Surplus for the year.... . sin: ab vege $306,520.48 | 1870........ 7,541,294)1,.733,423,440 -642 398 244 
Amount at credit of income, Jan. 1, . | 

ens «4s Rach banat eaiertasanks $3,245,132, 3F | 

Less worthless assets written off 473,100.00 | PASSENGERS. 
— 2,772,032.37 | 
A | 
Amount at credit, Jan, 1, 1880..... ... $3,078,561.85 Namber passengers Receipt per Cost per |Profit per 


President Vanderbilt’s report says: ‘* This company owns 
1,024,94 miles (although 160.07 miles are embraced in three 
other organizations) and leases 152.73 miles. Of the 540.49 
miles of main line 235.79 are double-track, making the main 
line equal to 776.28 miles of single trock; and two branches 
—203.78 miles—are so situated that they, with the main line, 
form a double line of road between Cleveland, O., and Elk- 
hart, Ind., 101 miles east of Chicago, making together 
980.06 miles of track, all laid with steel rails. There are 
also some miles of steel rails in two branches, making in all 
1,082 miles of track laid with steel rails. 

** Construction and equipment accounts remain unchanged. 
Nothing was charged to them in 1879, notwithstanding an 
mre A of about $150,000 for items fairly chargeable to con- 
struction, and $300,000 paid for 700 new box-cars. Of this 
amount $138,915 was be ale from the premium on $882,- 
000 first consolidated mortgage bonds, sold to pay off a like 
amount of bonds (Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula), 
which matured Jan. 1,1880. This item is not included in 
the earnings on the one hand or the expenses on the other, 
but was applied directly to tle payment for cars as stated. 
With this exception all outlays for improvements are in- 
cluded in the operating expenses. * * * * * 

‘“* The first-mortgage debt of the company was diminished 
from $23,000,000 to $22,750,000 by the regular contribu- 
tion of $250,000 to the sinking fund, which now amounts to 
$2,250,000 first-mortgage bonds purchased and canceled. 

“The second-mortgage debt was increased $665,000, 
which represents the cost of $1,732,500 first-mortgage 
bonds, and $1,384,700 of the capital stock of the Chicago & 





Canada Southern Kailway Company. This purchase gives 
this company the control of that company’s road. It ex- 
tends from the Detroit River, at Grosse Isle, to Fayette, O., 
a distance of 67 miles. From Fayette to Butler, an im- 
rtant station on our Air Line, and the eastern terminus of 
he Eel River Railroad, a distance of only about 35 miles, 
the road is graded, and this company was not only menaced 
with the completion and opening of this road to Butler, but 
ibly its ultimate extension to Chicago as originally in- 
mded. As the opportunity occurred to obtain the virtual 
ownership of this road at the low cost of $10,000 per mile, 
it was deemed good policy by the board of directors to 
accept it. This company has operated that road since Nov. 
10, 1879, as agent for the Chicago & Canada Southern Rail- 
way Company, hence the earnings and expenses of that 
road are not included in this report. It is proper to state, 
however, that the earnings thus far, in the winter season, 
are somewhat in excess of the cost of operating.” 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1879. 1878. Inc. or Dec Pc. 
Gross earnings.....$15,271,492 $13,979,766 1. $1,291,726 9.2 


Expenses........ 8,934,524 8,486,601 I. 447,923 5.3 

Net earnings...... $6,336,068 $5,493,165 1. 843,803 15.4 
Gross earn, per mile. 12,975 11,877 I. 1,098 9.2 
Net " ht enlee 5,384 4,667 I. 717 «(15.4 
Per cent of exps.... 58.50 60.70 D. 2.20 3.6 


Disposition of net earnings : 
Interest, dividends on guaranteed stock and rentals, 


less interest received on assets................ 008 2,754,987 . 98 
Contribution to sinking fund........ a ee ae 250,000 .00 
Ashtabula accident settlements...................5+ 60,128.09 
SI ONE OU CONG... vcsiccnss icesectscss i0e024e 3,215,322.5 
EE ONIN, on givin i civ'scccvpornde’s saanetes 56,529.48 

roc Factedeaccnes Macy chdeseosdntaehiteu tee $6,336,968 .05 


“The Ashtabula claims are now all settled, with one un- 





important exception. 


YEAR, passengers ‘9, Mile. | Passenger passenger|passenger 





carried. ‘| per mile. per mile. | permile. 

Cents. Cent. Cent. 
1870... 2,065,440 160,500,114) 2.612 1.618 .994 
1871 2,046,428 142,684,243 2.608 1,843 965 
1872 ... 2,212,754 162,308,495 2.599 1.739 .860 
1873.... 2,845,163 179,363,173) 2.542 1.802 .740 
1874 .| 3,096,263 173,224,572 2.452 1.595 857 
1875.... 3,170,234 164,950,861 2.378 1.735 .643 
1876.... 3,119,923 175,510,501 2.090 1.438 .652 
1877 ... 2,742,295 138,116,618 2.319 1,539 .780 
1878.... 2,746,032 133,702,021 2.287 1.166 1,121 
1879...., 2,822,121 141,162,317 2.223 1.448 775 


‘*The number of tons moved one mile in 1879, as compared 
with 1877, shows the extraordinary increase of 60 per cent. 
The following table illustrates vividly the marvelous 
increase in production of the great Wesf, and of the freight 
business of this road ; and shows also the constantly dimin- 
ishing rate at which the public has been served : 

TONS FREIGHT FORWARDED FROM CHICAGO, (INCLUDING ENGLEWOOD,) 
1856-1879, 24 YEARS, 
Rate per ton 
per mie. 


Rate per ton 
per mile. 


Tons. Cents. Tons. Cents. 
1856. : 33,057 1868.... 246,960 2.336 
1837 “ 20,214 1869.. .. 327,345 1.714 
1858...... 43,304 i PEE 373,873 1.504 
1859...... 69,088 1871...... 403,260 1.391 
a? 110,886 1872.. ... 606,244 1.374 
1861 ..... 150,734 1873...... To2 1,335 
. 106,416 1874.. . 677,639 1.180 
1863 .... 197,301 ee bb 585,883 1.010 
1864... 140,496 1876...... 732,250 B17 
1865... .. 155,987 1877...... 584,972 864 
1866..... 21,631  =—s 885,000 734 
1867...... 214,385 1879 ..... 1,082,560 642 





‘* The road was operated in 1879 for 58!¢ per cent. of the 
earnings, the lowest percentage ever reached. This included 
all outlay, as nothing was charged to construction or equip- 
ment. Besides the additions to the property already men- 
tioned, there was included in the operating expenses the cost 
of 9,500 tons of steel rails, increasing the number of miles of 
track laid with steel from 1,002 to 1,082, 

“Phe year under review completes the first decade of the 
existence of this company. The management congratulates 
the stockholders upon the late decided improvement of busi- 
ness, following the long period (six years) of depression, The 
abundant harvest of last year, following the liquidation of 
the preceding. years, and the practical settlement of the 
financial policy of the nation, produced a general feeling of 
confidence in better times, and has been followed by an in- 
creased business activity all over the land, which, it is be- 
lieved, is substantially permanent in its character. 

‘“‘The management takes this occasion to record the faith- 
ful and energetic service of the officers and agents having 
charge of the company’s affairs.” ‘ 

The Chief Engineer’s report shows that there were used in 
the track 9,528 tons steel rails, 431 tons rerolled iron rails, 
2,388 tons repaired iron rails and 581,774 new ties. There 
were 207.27 miles of track ballasted with stone, gravel and 
cinders; 44.09 miles of board fence were built. 

Auditor Leland continues his historical statements, givin 
this year earnings, traffic and rates for 43 years, and a brie 
history of the Ohio Railroad Company, the precursor of the 
present road, which was organized n 1836 but never com- 





pleted any of its road 
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